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Ladies’ Riding-Habits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Bvve Cioru Ripime-Hasit. This 
habit consists of a long plain skirt and-a basque- 
waist, which is furnished with a collar and revers 
of black gros grain, and trimmed with steel but- 
tons. Chemisette, collar, and cuffs of white 
linen. Red crépe de Chine cravat. Steel blue 
felt hat, trimmed with a thick cord and a cock’s 
feather. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Lapy’s Riptne-Hastr (Pos- 
TILION Basque anD Enotisu Ripine Sx1rr), 
with Cor Parer Patrern. This beautiful 
riding-habit is of black cloth, with black gros | 
grain trimmings. “A cut paper pattern is’ pub- | 
lished, copied from the most approved English | 
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Fig. 1.—Bivue CiLorn 
Ripine-Hasir. 


| gros grain cravat. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Rrpinc-Hanit (Postinion Basque 
AND EnGuisn Ripine SKirt).—Front. 
Wirn Cur Parer Parrern.—[See Fig. 4.] 


model in use. The suit consists of a stylish | 
and graceful postilion basque, which is equally | 
well adapted to any dress, and an English riding | 
skirt, cut so;as to hang evenly and gracefully | 
when the wearer is seated on her horse. Chem- 
isette,. cuffs, and collar, of white linen. Pink | 
Black beaver hat, with os- 
trich feather and figured tulle veil. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF LADY’S RIDING-HABIT. 
Tus suit comprises two articles — postilion 
basque and English riding skirt. 
Postition Basque.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, side front, skirt, back, sleeve, cuff, 
collar, and pleated postilion for-the back. The 





parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, to take up the darts, to turn back the 
revers, to fasten the cuff, to turn down the col- 
lar, and to lay the pleats in, the postilion and 


join, it to the skirt part of the back ; those in the | 


sleeve at the top show the.size and form of the 
under part. The edges of the different parts of 
the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. ‘The front 
is fitted with one dart and a side form, the seam 
extending from the armhole to the waist line. 
A skirt is joined on in the line of perforations at 


the waist, and continued down the seam forming | 


the back dart. Turn back the revers in the line 
of perforations, and the hem the extra width be- 





Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ RIDING-HABITS. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Monair 
Ruipine-Hasitr.—Front, 
[See Fig. 5.] 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 2 and 4, Lady’s Riding-Habit (Postilion Basque and English Ridié 


Skirt), 
on Receipt of Toons 








| ward you, 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Ripine-Hapir (Postirion Basque 
AND Enoiisn Ripine SKkirt).—Back. 
Wirn Cor Parer Partern.—[See Fig. 2.] 


in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mati, 
'y-five Cents.) 





low the revers, and the notch at the bottom. The 
back is a tight French back, with a seam in the 
middle extending to the waist line. ‘The pos- 
tilion skirt is laid in a deep side pleat on each 
side of the middle, by placing the three holes 
evenly together at the top, and the same at the 
bottom; the two holes on the edge are placed 
at the corresponding ones on the back, and fast 
ened on the lining. Put the longest straight edge 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. The 
perforations in the collar show where it should 
be creased, and well shrunk in with the iron, to 
make it fit the shape of the neck. In sewing in 
the sleeve place the longest seam to the notch in 
the back of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
The large gauntlet cuff is fastened 
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Fig. 5.—Graxy Monair 
Ripixe-Hasir.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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on the outside seam in the line of perforations. 
The extra width left loose forms the revers. 
‘There is no seam on the inside. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the perforated seams, and 
n quarter of an inch for all others. Close the front 
the entire length with buttons and button-holes, 

Eneuisn Kripixe Sxirt.—This pattern is cut 
in four pieces. The material is made with only 
two seams—the short straight seam on the left 
side, and the rounded seam on the right, making 
room for the knee; the middle of the front has 
one notch. Place the other half of the front, 
with the corresponding notch, on the goods, 
bringing the two edges evenly together, to avoid 
making a seam. Place the back with the three 
notches in each piece the same way, as there 
must not be any seam in the front or back, but 
only on the right and left side. An opening is 
in the seam on the left side down to the single 
perforation. A piece is sewed on large enough 
for a pocket, forming the lap for the opening. 
The back at the top is laid in six deep side 
pleats, three on each side of the middle, turning 
toward the middle of the back. The front is 
sewed on the belt plain. ‘The whole of the skirt 
is given. A large square slide or buckle of steel 
or jet is used for holding up the skirt when the 
rider dismounts. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for the 
suit, 546 yards. 





Figs. 3 and 5.—Gray Monatr Rivine-Has- 
ir. This habit is cut in the Gabrielle shape, 
and is trimmed with folds of the material and 
with buttons. Collar and cuffs of fine linen, and 
blue crépe de Chine cravat. 
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& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for May 23 was issued gratui- 
tously an interesting 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double-page en- 
graving, “ Albert Diirer Sketching the 
Panorama of Antwerp,” and other at- 
tractive features. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for May 30. 





IG Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Lady’s 
Riding-Habit ( Postilion Basque and English 
Riding Skirt), illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 359- 





0B We would call the especial attention of 
our readers to the Embroidery Supplement pub- 
lished with the present Number, and containing 
a remarkably rich and varied selection of Em- 
broidery Patterns, in White Embroidery, Satin, 
4Talf-polka, Cross, and Knotted Stitch, Point 
Russe, Application, Darned Tulle, Point Lace, 
Venetian Embroidery, Netted Guipure, etc., for 
Dresses, Wrappings, Lingerie, Curtains, Tidies, 
ete., etc. 





I A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and 
popular Belted Basque, with Long Apron Front 
and Demi-trained Skirt, will be published with 
our next Number. 





THE GLOVE IN SOCIETY. 


LTHOUGH, degree by degree, the glove 
has lost its old supereminence in the 
world, its right of place at tournaments and 
trial by battle, its sacred character as a 
pledge, and though it has no longer lavished 
upon it any embroidery in precious stones, 
yet it is not of a whit less importance than 
it used to be, and must be considered—par- 
adoxical as so great a statement concerning 
so small a thing may seem—one of the most 
absolute tyrants on earth. 

The glove, in fact, has never relinquished 
power; it has only appeared to do so. Sen- 
sitive to the popular temperature, it has 
cunningly adapted itself to the changing 
times, made itself cheap and within the 
reach of the million, and now rales as per- 
emptorily in the common affairs of daily 
society as once it did in the affairs of ro- 
mantic knight-errantry. The glove, then, 
has merely extended its empire, loosened its 
hold upon a few idle ceremonials and sym- 
bols, while keeping as much sway over rulers 
and aristocracies as it ever had, and adding 
the vast mass of the people to the volume 
of its subjects. 

Society, to be plain, is riled at present by 
the glove—the glove wh.ch governs our out- 
goings and incomings, which prescribes and 
regulates our toilette, which gives tone, or 
want of tone, to our social gatherings, 2nd 
which is in reality responsible for much of 
eur extravagance in attire, and for just as 
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much of the inanities of our usual enter- 
tainments! 

That the glove should be pronounced the 
dictator of our dress may strike some people, 
who have been in the habit of considering 
it merely as an allowed accompaniment and 
finisher of the toilette, as an amazing state- 
ment and an exaggerated figure of speech. 
But look at the fact. Is not the glove the 
severe and fixed requisite of full dress, and 
not by any means a thing of allowance or 
sufferance? And do we not always find 
ourselves dressing up to its altitudes, till so- 
ciety becomes a terror, and society dress a 
burden to the body, the soul, and the purse ? 
We are invited to a little company, to meet 
a few friends, a distinguished stranger; an 
artist is to exhibit his picture, or we are to 
hear some choice music. “Is it formal 
enough for gloves?” we ask one another. 
“Oh yes, certainly, gloves,” is the reply. 
That being interpreted, then, is light gloves; 
is a dress to correspond with the light gloves; 
is bare shoulders or square neck ; is lace, silk, 
flowers, velvet; is, in short, full dress. Per- 
haps not our most extreme full dress—as we 
hold in reserve something fuller, something 
costlier and more brilliant yet for still great- 
er festivals—whicb means that the necessity 
of wearing gloves, and dress to accord with 
them, occasions us the profuser outlay for a 
richer wardrobe, with degrees of mounting 
splendor, than we sbould otherwise be 
obliged to procure; and if our income is cir- 
cumscribed, is not this prerequisite of dress- 
ing ourselves to suit the fact of our gloves 
perplexing to our resources, trying to our 
nerves, and wearying in every way? And 
are we not perfectly aware that there are 
among our acquaintance those who could 
better than ourselves unfold the mystery 
and beauty of the music or the picture, 
could add a grace to lively intercourse, or 
prove keen and needed appreciators, but 
who can not in any way afford the extrava- 
gance of full dress and gloves, and thus are 
forbidden the charmed circles of delight 
which, in their turn, lose so much in losing 
them? 

In our larger cities the least entertain- 
ment signifies this investiture of gloves; and 
every one recognizes that a plain and simple 
dress is totally unsuited to wear with them, 
since gloves, in their very nature, are so ar- 
tificial and uncalled-for, therefore superflu- 
ous and luxurious, that as a matter of mere 
instinct it is evident how very much out of 
place plain and simple dress would be with 
them, how nothing but luxuries and super- 
finities strike the same chord. One would 
not wear diamonds and calico together ; and 
by the same token we do our gloves, repre- 
sentatives as they are of mediwval and chiv- 
alric glories, the honor of a full toilette. 
Thus it is seen at once that a free and un- 
constrained seciety, full of spontaneity, full 
of wit and vigor, fresh and unfatigued, is 
rendered almost impossible simply by the 
use of gloves. We meet a lady in her draw- 
ing-room at home some morning, and we 


find her delightful; we meet her in full‘ 


dress abroad some evening, and wonder un- 
der what glamour we were before ; not alto- 
gether that the effort of making a toilette 
has so tired her out that she has little charm 
left, but that some subtile sense has faught 
her that the bright enthusiasm, the sportive 
jest, the earnest word, are not in keeping 
with the fripperies of her dress, the dress 
that ber gloves ordained, the dress that op- 
presses her—oppresses her since it required, 
in order to make all things consonant, as 
she found in putting it on, more hair, for in- 
stance, than it is comfortable to wear; per- 
haps more color than she naturally has on 
her cheeks; perhaps it dulled her eyes till it 
was necessary to touch them up; perhaps it 
was 80 expensive that she is obliged to watch 
it lest harm come—till new the whole thing 
constrains her in movement and manner and 
thought, as the gloves themselves constrain 
her hands and arms in an inquisitorial grip. 
She knows that her duty is only to look 
well as a part of the pageant; to strive to 
do more would be forth-putting ; inane or 
frivolous remarks are all that are congruous 
with the exquisite frivolity of her attire, 
much of which, beautiful as it is, has not 
behind its first principles the least reason in 
the world ; and thus sparkling conversation, 
lively interchange of thought, the kindling 
and stimulation of ideas, the discussion of 
great affairs, which should be the constant 
experience of society, grow utterly impos- 
sible; the hour is completely vapid, unless 
dancing or scandal comes to the rescue; and 
society becomes, by reason of the arbitrary 
insistence on the glove and the consequences 
ensuing, little better than a flirting ground 
for the young belles and beaux, and a sort 
of grand millinery opening at which gentle- 
men assist. 

To find any reason for our subjection to 
this little tyrant of a glove would be almost 
impossible. It may be a relic of the cus- 
toms and superstitions of chivalry, under 
whose institutions a glove had so much typ- 
ical meaning, when it was a comparatively 





new thing, and was so embellished and en- 
riched with laces and tags and jewels as to 
be an ornamental one, moreover ; and it is 


‘possible that the glove, having thus acquired 


a fictitious value, may have retained it 
through the immobility of human prejudices, 
and may still be valued for its old aristo- 
cratic association. Or else the reason may 
be in a sort of prudish or churlish avoidance 
of the actual contact of hands, which sup- 
position is strengthened by the fact that 
one is not allowed to wear gloves in the 
presence of a sovereign. Or, again, our sub- 
jection may be due to some fancy regarding 
the glove as an object of beauty. 

We are inclined to favor the first suppo- 
sition; for we are unwilling to accept the 
view of such a state of society, or of the mu- 
tual opinion of each other in its members, as 
the wearing of gloves to avoid touching each 
other’s hands would imply; and certainly 
there could be no meaner vulgarity than an 
association with persons whose hands are 
not fit to take our own without the inter- 
vention of a piece of leather. And as to 
any power emanating from such a thing as 
the beauty of gloves, we must confess that 
it seems to us preposterous; for is not the 
shape of the glove, as regards the shape of 
the hand, more monstrous even than the 
shape of the shoe as regards the foot, de- 
stroying all grace and freedom of flexible fin- 
gers and open palm, squeezing the knuckles 
into a narrow and ridiculous space, doubling 
the thumb over on the middle of the hand, 
making it impossible to write one’s name 
decently with a glove on, or to open a door 
without breaking the glove, fastening one’s 
hands as uselessly inside a stiff case as a 
Chinese woman’s foot is fastened, and mak- 
ing the hands thus incased look enough like 
a mermaid’s flippers to warrant a belief in 
the mermaid’s existence? But if the glove 
were really beautiful in itself, in its delicate 
tintings, its even stitching, its polish, is it 
a thousandth part as beautiful as a dazzling 
white hand, with rosy finger-nails, with rosy 
palm, with dimples, with delicate contour, 
and with jewels? 

Yet, after all, the whole thing seems to us 
to be simply despotic and irrational, artifi- 
cial and unnatural. Read the dictum of a 
lately published brochure upon etiquette at 
the national capital: “Gloves must be worn 
upon entrance to the drawing-room, but 
must always be taken off at the moment 
one is seated at the table. A recent inno- 
vation......permits that the gloves shall not 
be replaced at all after their removal at the 
table. This, however, may be only one of 
those flitting fashions worn, like the glove, 
for the moment and then cast aside. Yet 
do not forget that during the serving of a 
dinner the waiters in attendance alone wear 
gloves. And even the waiter serves with 
greater elegance with the thumb of the hand 
wrapped in a damask napkin.” Under such 
contradictory and capricious regulations, is 
there any excuse to be found in pure reason, 
we should like to know, for having put on 
the glove in the first place? And may we 
not ask why, except to protect our hands 
from the weather, from frost and sunburn, 
or in reverence to the prurient modesty of 
the Turkish veil, we ever wear gloves at all? 
Fancy Aspasia before her judges with gloves 
on! Did Helen of Troy, when she “shadow- 
ed her beauty in white veils” to go ont on 
the ramparts with the old king and see her 
former gnests and comrades, wait to draw 
on her gloves? (Could we imagine the old 
myths of Aphrodite and her cestus improved 
by the imposition of gloves upon her love- 
ly hands? Could we for a moment think of 
Hypatia tugging at a tight thumb or a re- 
bellious button of a pair of number sixes? 
And would a painter paint LaLaGg, or Ruop- 
OPE, or VASHTI, or any other type of beauti- 
ful womanhood, with a glove upon her hand? 
No; the ideal of the ancient woman rejects 
any thing of such counterfeit nature; and 
why should the modern woman hold herself 
less near an ideal than her preglecessor? Is 
there any logic to be found in the use of the 
glove other than asa wrap? Are we so ab- 
ject that we may not offer our bare hand? 
our acquaintance so unworthy that we can 
not take theirs? Is there leprosy in the 
touch? Becanse royalty and dignity are 
buried in their gloves, can not commonalty 


live without gloves? Are we to be forever, 


bound by a requirement that was not known 
as a rigorous fashion of society, however the 
glove might have been in use before among 
separate individuals, until the dissolute reign 
of Louis XIV. established it? For our own 
part, thongh we hardly imagine that our 
opinion will turn the currents of society into 
any fresh channel, yet we can not but think 
that the abandonment of gloves at unpreten- 
tious evening circles, with the simple and in- 
artificial dressing which that abandonment 
might bring about, would go far toward in- 
troducing a very different and more desira- 
ble state of things; toward allowing people 
with cultivation and intelligence, but with- 
out the means of providing and varying the 
evening dress entailed by gloves, to partici- 





pate in society; and toward giving it that _ 
easy atmosphere of intellectual brilliancy 
which ought to be found where polished 
men and women meet for purposes of festiv- 
ity and divertisement. As the reader will 
observe, we have not forgotten the old prov- 
erb which declares that when a subject is 
to be treated bravely and honestly it is to 
be handled without gloves—a proverb only 
second to that with which the Portuguese 
say, in speaking of a man of natural man- 
ners and upright walk and conversation, 
“ Néo traz lavas” —he does not wear gloves. 





BEAUTIFYING FASHIONS. 


HERE have been, in past times, some 

fashions pretty enough to be perpetual ; 
and it seems to us that, in these times, there 
are some so pretty in their turn that they 
bid fair to have a longer lease of life than 
many of their predecessors. 

For women certainly know what is be- 
coming to them, and having once found it, 
they will be loath to let it go, and will cling 
to it in such wise, let us hope, that the great 
arbiters and dispensers of fashion will per- 
haps nod approvingly, and never quite do 
away with the chief characteristics of what 
has met with such success. 

The modest and nearly faultless street cos- 
tume may be varied infinitely in the future ; 
but it has prominent points, notably the 
moderate length of the skirt, the absence of 
encumbering drapery, and the thick sole of 
the shoe, which must, we think, remain much 
the same for a long time to come. And we 
doubt if any thing prettier than the present 
fashion of light, loose locks around the face 
will ever be dreamed out or happened on. 
A great deal has been said in derision of the 
habit of loading the head with false tresses ; 
and in much that has been presented against 
such habit we, of course, heartily concur. 
Yet it can be urged in palliation of the cus- 
tom that it shows the realization at length 
of the fact that a woman’s crown of glory is 
her hair; and the loan that the woman of 
superior circumstances has been forced to 
levy on peasants and convicts declares her 
endeavor to appear all that she should be; 
and since she has felt, moreover, the want 
of abundant or of sufficient hair herself, she 
is taking care that her successors never shall 
feel the same, and the children’s hair is no 
longer to be seen braided up and tied beside 
the forehead in torturing little pigtails, but 
is hanging loose and free, with every oppor- 
tunity for growth in length and luxuriance. 

But fashion may dictate the chignon at 
one season, and the chAtelaine braids at an- 
other, and twists and toupees at the next; 
but, with all these fluctuations, it is now 
nearly half a dozen years since it has dared 
to touch the fluffy adornment of the fore- 
bead other than to improve it by artistic 
separation of the stiff curls of the original 
into a fringe of silken waves and rings. 
There have, to be sure, been sad rumors con- 
cerning the approach of a style which should 
plaster the pomaded hair in heavy lines along 
the brow, and leave in wretchedness those 
who had resorted to the scissors and the 
“bhang;” but they are rumors that have 
gone about trying in vain to find some one 
to hear them; for women know now that 
there never has been any thing found to 
soften harsh outlines, to lead a suspicion of 
beauty where beauty is not, to make a brow 
white by contrast, to lend a charm of youth 
to every face, of innocence to every expres- 
sion, and to exalt the type of all the loveli- 
ness there is, equally with the half-veiling, 
half-revealing coquetry of these blowing and 
wandering little locks that frame a face like 
a picture. 

There are, indeed, very few faces, within 
the years to which any fancifal way of wear- 
ing the hair is at all suitable, that are not 
set off to advantage by this method of dress- 
ing it. The too high forebead is reduced, 
the too low forehead is disguised, the eyes 
are shadowed, and made darker or softer, 
the thin face is shortened, the plump face is 
idealized, and the whole countenance loses 
that materiality which it invariably has 
when the lines of the hair about it are deep 
and thick, and is lifted into the heights of 
the picturesque. 

And when to this light and airy garniture 
which nature gives the face is added the 
effect of the exquisite tints of those colors 
that have come into vogue with the last 
few years, denominated by all sorts of poet- 
ical names, as glacier blue, shadow of the 
rose, frozen moonlight, mountain brook, de- 
scriptive of pallid and ethereal half-tones of 
color, each of which imparts something of 
its own loveliness to the wearer, cooling a 
too vivid blush here, adding a lustre there, 
we see that fashion has, by slow approaches, 
reached a really fit and capable means of 
making almost every woman beautiful. 

We are frequently told that the true artist 
indicates in his work rather than imitates, 
and we can easily understand that the artist 
had little to do with the deep body colors 
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which were formerly worn so much—crude 
and rude, however rich they might be. But 
now the mere hint of the color of the rose, 
of the leaf, of the sky, the cloud, the water, 
which we can give in our fabrics and tissues, 
takes our toilettes, so far as their shades 
and colors are concerned, out of the domain 
of the coarse and commonplace, and into 
that of something closely resembling real 
art. And we trust that so long as women 
have the sense to perceive the marvelously 
beautifying effect of this combination of 
floating hair and suggestive shades, they 
will also find the power to retain it. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE ENGLISH RIDING-HABIT. 


HE English riding-habit, of which a cut pa- 

per pattern is published with this number, 
is the accepted model all over Europe, and is 
adopted by fashionable equestriennes who ap- 
pear in our own Central Park. Our pattern, 
which is copied from a habit imported from a 
celebrated London tailor, has the stylish skirt 
very short and narrow, with the projecting right 
side fitted to the knee that is thrown over the 
pommel, and the straight seam flowing graceful- 
ly on the left. When properly made and worn, 
the edge of the skirt will hang evenly all around, 
instead of the right side being drawn up shorter 
in the saddle. ‘The habit should be made of a 
double-width fabric, such as’ broadcloth, ladies’ 
cloth, or English water-proof. For these wide 
materials this pattern will make but two long 
seams, one on each side, with some smaller 
joins that are easily concealed if neatly sewed. 
A narrow hem with raw edge is turned up 
around the bottom, and there is sometimes a 
facing of canvas linen like that used for facing 
gentlemen's pantaloons. ‘The skirt is sewed toa 
waistband that may be buckled, or else fastened 
by hooks and eyes. ‘Ihere is no fullness in the 
whole front breadth; the pleats begin back of 
the side seams, and are usually six in number, 
three turned each way, and meeting in the mid- 
dle, or else the fullness is in one wide double 
box-pleat; some ladies prefer sewing the back 
on in French gathers, as pleats are not always 
gracefully disposed in the saddle. Four buttons 
are then put on the back of the waistband to 
fasten in loops attached to the postilion; these 
serve to keep the body and skirt well together. 
The only slit in the skirt is the placket, on the 
left, which has a very wide lap sewed in to fall 
forward, and on this lap a slit is cut, and a small 
pocket for the handkerchief is inserted. 

The simple postilion waist is pointed to simu- 
late a vest, and is low in the throat, with a revers 
collar of heavy gros grain or velvet. The linen 
chemisette now attached to most collars is suffi- 
cient to fill the opening left; if a closed front is 
preferred, it js an easy matter to extend the pat- 
tern higher in front and button it there. Ele- 
gant cloth habits shown by fashionable tailors 
have the basque-waist lined with white silk serge 
lightly wadded and quilted in order to give 
roundness and a fine bust to slender figures. 
The tasteful trimming is merely a binding of 
inch-wide braid with a line of soutache above; 
the close sleeves without cuffs are finished in the 
same simple fashion. Black habits are far more 
stylish than colored ones for city rides, though 
dark blue, invisible green, and dust gray cloths 
are sometimes used, ‘Tailors require from five 
and a half to seven yards of cloth that is a yard 
and a half wide. The glossy broadcloth used 
for expensive habits costs from $4 to $7 a yard; 
ladies’ cloth of lighter quality and less lustre 
costs from $2 to $4; English all-wool water- 
proof is from $2 75 to $3 50 a yard, while that 
with cotton warp is $2 50. Heavy gray linens 
are used for summer habits in the country, and 
they are comfortable for warm weather and dusty 
roads. 

Tailors charge $110 for a handsome habit, to 
which, besides postilion and skirt, is added a third 
piece, viz., trowsers. ‘These trowsers are uni- 
versally worn in England, and are very generally 
adopted by fashionable ladies here. ‘They are 
made precisely like the pantaloons worn by gen- 
tlemen, are lined with chamois leather from the 
belt half-way down, and are strapped under the 
instep. Petticoats are uncomfortable and clum- 
sy-looking in the saddle, yet many ladies object 
to the trowsers, and prefer to wear a single Bal- 
moral petticoat instead; others more conserva- 
tive wear Turkish drawers of muslin, faced below 
with cloth like the habit. A pattern of the reg- 
ular cloth trowsers, with minute details of mak- 
ing, was given in the Supplement to Bazar No. 
80, Vol. V. 

The fashionable hat for riding is of silk beaver 
with tapering stove-pipe crown, curled brim, and 
wide band. ‘The brim is sometimes coquettish- 
ly turned down on one sid and up on the other. 
Price $8. The veil is a small mask of dotted 
net, or else a scarf of blue or gray grenadine. 
The lingerie should be of the simplest style; if 
a neck-tie is worn, it should be either black or 
white, as bright colors look common and out of 
place with simple and elegant habits. ‘The hair 
is now worn in a compact knot on top of the 
head and concealed in the hat. Long undress- 
ed kid gloves or gauntlets. 


GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF CLOAKS. 


A desirable novelty for summer traveling is a 
gossamer water-proof cloak, with hood, made of 
a very thin coating of prepared India rubber on 
a silk or Scotch gingham foundation, which is 
entirely impervious to water, and extremely light 
and cool. The cloak, which envelops the whole 
person, weighs but a few ounces, and can be 
rolled in a small parcel and carried in the pock- 
et with ease. Its absence of warmth gives it a 





great advantage for summer over the woolen 
water-proofs ; its only objection, indeed, seems 
to be the odor, which is inseparable from caout- 
choue. The gingham cloaks for ladies cost from 
$7 50 to $8 75; the silk ones are $20. Miss- 
es’ sizes are $1 50 less. Gentlemen's coats are 
also manufactured from the same fabric. 


BLACK LACE SACQUES. 


Lace eg ee to be worn as midsummer 
wraps, are slightly shaped to the figure by a 
seam down the reidide of the back, and they in- 
variably heve flcwing sleeves. This descrip- 
tion applies especially to the llama lace sacques 
which are now so generally and so popularly 
worn, Thase range in price from $16 to $70; 
very desiratle oues cost $35; those most in 
demand cost from $25 to $40. Sacques of yak 
lace are the caprice of the moment, but this 
fancy will probably be transient; hence it is 
better to buy ama, us ic has now become a 
staple lace, though objected to at first by many 
fastidious people. Yuk lace sacques cost from 
$55 to $100, and chose of guipure, which many 
prefer to all others, range from $50 to $80. 
Made-up sacques ot gnipu-e insertion, striped 
alternately with velvet or watered ribbon, cost 
from $75 to $100. Real thread lace sacques 
form but a small part ot the lace stock, as ladies 
who invest their price in @ lace wrap prefer to 
get a thread point, which is always in fashion, 
and will serve for an over-skirt as well as a man- 
tle: $100 buys a very pretty thread lace sacque, 

Beaded lace sacques are considered the most 
stylish novelties for the coming summer. ‘They 
are made of yak or guipure insertion, in length- 
wise rows embroidered with jet beads, while the 
edge is cut in deep scallops, and finished with 
two ruffles of beaded lace. With sleeves these 
cost $80, Many sleeveless yak sacques are also 
shown; these are wrought in a single piece, and 
have usually the 'ong receding Medicis front 
with short back, 

NEW FRENCH DRESSES. 


A newly arrived box of French dresses has 
most of the basques made with round belted 
front, having merely a basque behind, and this 
basque is not laid in postilion pleats, but forms 
one large bow, or else is made up of four hang- 
ing loops. Worth’s fancy for cutting the edge 
of skirts in blocks and showing pleatings between 
is also shown again. A fancy for square Pom- 
padour necks with folded tulle in them is revived. 
A scarf of silk tied with a tiny bow around the 
wrist is shown on both plain and elaborate cos- 
tumes. The sacque wed long apron, or else the 
basque and apron, prevail as generally as the po- 
lonaise did last summer. Many basques have 
pleats in the back from the neck down; there 
are usually three pleats on each side turned to- 
ward the middle. Pleats are also added all 
around the waist below the belt, and some ladies 
of slender figure are having pleated blouses with 
the folds extending from the neck to the end of 
the basque, and worn with a belt. Knife pleat- 
ings on silk skirts are the special fancy on French 
dresses. 

POPULAK BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


The most popular fashion for making black 
silk dresses proves to be the basque and long 
apron, with knife pleatings on the skirt. Six of 
these pleatings, with the alternate ones an eighth 
of a yard deep, and the other three only half 
their breadth, make a beautiful trimming for 
silk. It is understood that they are cut straight 
across the silk, hemmed on the lower edge by 
hand, turned in at the top, and made to lap. 
Sometimes there are only two or three pleatings 
on the front breadths, and three others are intro- 
duced on the sides and round upward behind. 
The deep apron, reaching almost to the toe, is 
made of three breadths, and also rounds upward 
to the tournure, where it meets behind and is 
covered by long wide sash ends and loops. This 
apron is edged with jet fringe or with lace, and 
is often formed of alternate stripes of guipure in- 
sertion or jet galloon with the silk, or else with 
the new figured grenadines. The basque is belt- 
ed in front, and has a bow or loops behind. 
Coat sleeves, with pleating falling on the wrists 
and a narrow tied scarf. 


NEW POLONAISES. 

New polonaises of the wiry camelot (a summer 
camel’s-hair) or of Mexicaine have the Margue- 
rite back with belted front, or else a peplum 
basque behind and fichu drapery across the bo- 
som. Pockets are regular pockets set in on the 
wrong side, with square flaps above them, or else 
are chatelaine bags that are arranged to hold up 
the drapery on the sides. A favorite Parisian 
costume for walking is a short skirt of leaf brown 
taffeta silk, very glossy and of light quality, for 
summer, made with fine narrow pleatings of the 
same. Above this is a polonaise of light drab 
camelot, belted in front, with pocket flaps con- 
cealing useful pockets, and a long-waisted Mar- 
guerite back, with the drapery caught in two 
large box-pleats headed by a pleated frill show- 
ing a lining of the brown taffeta. A piping fold 
of sitk edges the polonaise; there are six brown 
bows down the front; the belt is of four silk 
folds; the Medicis collar shows a silk’ facing, 
and has four folds on its edge; the coat sleeves 
are cut to point downward, faced with silk, and 
a silk scarf is tied around the wrist. This is an 
excellent design for de bége, cashmere, and any 
woolen suit for traveling, or for summer morn- 
ings at the sea-shore. 

GRAY AND VIOLET. 

Gray woolen suits trimmed with dark violet 
are greatly in favor with young ladies, especial- 
ly with blondes. They are made with the Medi- 
cis basque or sacque and long English over- 
skirt more often than with polonaises. The 
short walking skirt is sometimes all violet silk, 
but is more usually gray, with violet pipings on 
the flounces. Lengthwise bands of violet silk 








down the gray Medicis sacque are stylish, but 
rather striking. The hanging pocket always ac- 
companies such suits, and the basque is now 
worn with a belt. 

The black suits worn.by brunettes and blondes 
alike have long cashmere aprons almost reach- 
ing to the toe, silk skirts with shirred flounces 
or the inevitable pleatings, straight hanging (not 
bouffant) sashes behind, instead of on the side 
as formerly, and a loose sacque incrusted with 
glittering jet beads sewed on every visible spot, 
and edged with lace. The hat of black chip and 
the very long guipure scarf around the neck are 
each ornamented with a single large crimson 
rose—a beautiful relief to the sombre black—or 
else there is a tricolor bunch of stemless roses, 
pale pink, lemon-color, and bright scarlet. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Pale-tinted silks striped with Valenciennes 
insertion are made into charming sleeveless 
basques, to be worn over black, white, or col- 
ored dresses for dinner or evening. One of 
Sévres blue silk has three rows of Valenciennes 
insertion set in lengthwise down the back and 
on each front: price $65. 

New neck-ties of rose, blue, or black twilled 
silk have the pointed ends scalloped and work- 
ed in button-hole stitch, and edged with a frill 
of white lace, either Mechlin, point duchesse, or 
appliqué. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and G. D. Happy; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; Arnovp, ConstaBie, & Co.; and D. D. 
Youmans. 








PERSONAL. 


THERE is one place in New York where things 
are never changed—the New York Society Li- 
brary. The men who now control its affairs are 
descendants of the men who managed it at the 
time of the flood. Every year since childhood 
we have seen the announcement of its election 
of trustees, and always observe the names of DE 
Peyster, Swan, Hoppin, DuycKInck, KENNE- 
DY, SCHELL, Mount, and others. Its assistant 
librarian is Mr. Jonn Forbes, whose father and 
grandfather held the same position. No one 
but a very Dutch man is allowed to have any 
thing to do with it. Yet it is an excellent li- 


rary. 

tate CoKER, who was famous in New 
York two or three years ago as a boy singer, is 
now in England, and his voice has developed 
into a baritone, which is said to surpass that of 
SANTLEY in smoothness and power. Next year 
he will appear in opera at St. Petersburg, and 
after another year in Europe will return to his 
home in Brooklyn. 

—A scene occurred on the 22d of April last 
at the Universalist church in Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts, which had never before occurred in the 
history of religious bodies. On that day Mr. 
Howarp Atcott HANAFORD was ordained as 
pastor of the Universalist church in that place, 
and the “‘ordaining prayer’? was offered by the 
Rev. Poa@se A. HANAFORD, of Jersey City, moth- 
er of the newly ordained pastor. Several clergy- 
men assisted at the services. The Rev. Messrs. 
Pops, BRADLEY, and LEONARD, with the mother, 
united in the “laying on of hands.” A hymn 
written for the occasion by Mrs. HANAFORD was 
sung by the congregation. 

—It is stated that Archbishop Mannino has 
several times been invited to parties given by 
the Prince of Wales, but, being invited as ‘ Dr. 
Mannino” simply, never went. At last he was 
invited as “‘ Archbishop MannineG;” but that 
wouldn’t do, nor would he accept unless invited 
and received as “‘ Archbishop of Westminster.”’ 
It couldn’t be done, and he won’t go. 

—Hotman Honr is talked about for some- 
thing else than his famous picture. He is about 
to marry the sister of his deceased wife; but as 
he can not legally do that in England, he will do 
it elsewhere. The Rev. WiLL1AM Morey Poun- 
SHON accomplished it successfully by coming 
over to Canada, where the ceremony was per- 
formed without a bit of trouble. 

—Professor Swine, now on trial at Chicago 
for that shocking crime called heresy, was a 
lively youngster when a student at Miami Uni- 
versity. On one occasion, in the interest of 
science, he poured a whole pailful of water into 
the rain-gauge, after a slight shower in the 
night, and next morning the class was agreeably 
surprised to hear the professor announce with 
signs of wonderment that the country had been 
visited overnight with the heaviest rain-fall of 
the century. 

—An extraordinary man is Herr HERMANN 
LrxbDe, who’ professes to be able to recite all 
SHAKSPEARE’S plays from memory. He com- 
menced lately a series of recitals at Cologne 
with the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

— WILLIAM James Stycu, a book hawker, died 
recently in London, at the age of seventy-six. 
About three years ago he was allowed to occupy 
two rooms in the Peabody Buildings, Islington 
at a small rental, it being stated that he earne 
from eighteen to twenty shillings a week only. 
Recently he was seized with a fit, and died be- 
fore medical aid could be obtained. Nearly 
$1000 were found in a box in his rooms, besides 
BrP Oat showing that he was worth between 

12,000 and $15,000. Persons in receipt of thirty 
shillings a week and upward are not allowed to 
occupy any part of the Peabedy Buildings. 

—The Baroness MAYER DE ROTHSCHILD is 
about to found in honor of her late husband a 
comfortable home in connection with the Na- 
tional Consumption Hospital at Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, for the convenience of Jewish and 
Christian patients. 

—The marriage-license of THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
the will of GrorGz WasaineTon, and the will 
of Koscrusmo have been placed in the Virginia 
State Library. 

—On the evening before the marriage of Mr. 
Wituiam Rossett1 to Miss Lucy Mapox 
Brown, daughter of the eminent painter, Mr. 
and Mrs. BROWN gave a party in honor of the 
event—nothing very unusualin England. Many 
of the foremost poets and artists in England 
were present. 

—Colonel GREENE, or some of his descendants 
or hired men, are responsible for such sentences 
as these: ‘‘ New York is turning up its nose at 
cownterfeit butter.’’—‘* The paths of glory lead 
but to the flue’? (Cremation poem).—‘ Pious 





flirts are said to succeed best. A heavenly smile 
will tell on a man, be he never so irreligious,’’— 
“‘San Francisco has a first-class murder every 
morning. They seem to prefer them to long 
sermons.”” 

—Rosert Brownne is just finishing an im- 
portant poem. His only son, after graduating 
at Oxford, was induced by Mrzuais to give up 
the fashionable whirl of London life, and betake 
himself to a foreign country to devote himself 
to art. He has gone to Antwerp, and is said to 
give promise of great excellence as a painter. 

—The English National Gallery is now filled 
with artists from all parts of Europe, engaged in 
copying its treasures. Mr. Ruskin often visits 
it on the days reserved for artists, and is very 
genial and kind in going round to praise or criti- 
cise the work of young painters. He has spoken 
very highly of the works of Miss Mary A.cort, 
of Concord, Massachusetts, who caught his eye 
with some admirable copies of TuURNFR’s finest 
pictures. They are said to be among the best 
copies of that artist’s works ever made. 

—The income of the late distinguished Dr. 
Strauss was of the thinnest. According to his 
own declaration it was but 400 florins per annum 
for the last thirty years. Upon this he was bare- 
ly able to live, even in Germany. He could not 
afford wine at his own table, and refused it at 
those of his friends, fearing that it would arouse 
in him an pean he could not gratify. So he 
saved himself much cash and many headaches. 

—Mr. THEODORE THOMAS was made the recip- 
ient of a pleasant testimonial a few evenings 
since between the pieces in the last symphony 
concert. Mr. RicHakD Grant WHITE came 
upon the stage, and with a few pleasant words 
presented him with a silver casket, in which 
was a certificate of $3500, the contribution of 
various ladies and gentlemen of New York. Mr. 
THomas did not even drop a tear at the occur- 
rence, but he smiled a trifle on resuming his lit- 
tle baGon. 

—As its president, Warretaw Re, felici- 
tously said in his welcoming speech, the Lo- 
tus Club gave its best to its guests at the grand 
reception of May 6, and very good it was too. 
The Academy of Music was thronged with a 
brilliant assemblage of the best-known littéra- 
teurs, artists, and fushionables of New York, in 
full evening dress, who first listened to a charin- 
ing concert, and then repaired to the club-rooms 
to see the fine paintings that covered the walis, 
and to learn how the lotus-eaters live. Theclub, 
which is largely composed of literary men, is 
very prosperous, and is reputed to have large 
sums in its treasury. The plan is mooted of 
extending its privileges to ladies, or at leat to 
the families of the members, so far as to allow 
them to make use of the club-rooms and avail 
themselves of the restaurant, which would be a 
great convenience. 

—Mr. H. M. STANLEY has not only put to rest 
all question as to his having discovered Livine- 
STONE, but has received from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of England the highest dis- 
tinction it can confer—an Honorary Fellowship. 
Before, he was simply a Medalist. The Honor- 
ary Fellows embrace the royalties and great 
men of all lands. The sneers and doubts ex- 
pressed by cavilers at the truthfulness of STan- 
LEY’s first announcement of having found the 
great explorer were silenced forever by his 
recognition by LrvinesTone’s servants; and it 
was a fitting close to the last honors paid to Lrv- 
INGSTONE that STaNvey should be first among 
the chief mourners at Westminster Abbey. 

—General Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE was taken 
seriously ill with hemorrhage of the lungs a few 
days since at Lexington, Kentucky, and was for 
a time in a very critical condition. 

—Sir Lampton LORRAINE sailed for home 
without visiting Boston. Poor boy! 

—Lord WALTER CAMPBELL, third son of the 
Duke of Argyle, who a couple of years ago was 
clerk in a shipping house down town, was mar- 
ried on the 14th of April to Miss Mrinz, daugh- 
ter of a wealthy manufacturer near Glasgow. 
The Edinburghs, Lornes, and that set do not 
like it much, but old Mr. Argyle says it is a good 
thing, and the young poopie must e’en submit. 

—The libel suit of WiLLIs PHELPs against the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, whereof 
one Bow LEs is chief scribe, came up in court on 
the 30th ult., but was postponed until April, 
A.D, 1875, the judge refusing to give up his sum- 
mer vacation for such a ‘sensation trial.” It 
is painful that Mr. PHetps will have to lie out 
of his money another twelvemonth, and not 
drawing seven per cent.—the customary usance, 

—It is the subject of some criticism in England 
that Sir GaRNET WOLSELEY should have ee 
over the heads of 165 seniors to the rank of 
major-general, and that Colonel Macxaaan, of 
the Engineers, should have superseded 235 sen- 
iors on his being promoted to his major-general- 
ship. 

For the last twelve or fourteen weeks Ep- 
win Boots is said to have been making, profes- 
sionally, from five to eight thousand dollars a 
week. 

—Late visitors to Rome observe with wonder 
the florid and robust health of the Pope, and 
contrast his condition with that in which he 
was a year ago. Then, when the doctors came 
to see him in the morning, they did not expect 
him to survive the day. His bearing is now al- 
most youthful, his cheeks rosy, his eyes full of 
brightness, and his voice sonorous. Almost 
every day he goes down for long walks into 
the Vatican Gardens, and saunters about with- 
out a cloak, just as in his chamber, with no 
other garment than his white robe. He walk- 
ed fast and briskly without the aid of a stick, 
his cardinals following him with difficulty. 
He has never been so joyous, so full of confi- 
dence in the approaching restoration of the tem- 

ral power. 

—Prince Letionoxt, brother of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, and heir-apparent to the 
throne, purposes to make a tour of the United 
States and run over to Europe during the present 
year. He is a young man of great promise, well 
educated, of fine personal appearance, and pleas- 
ing manners. With him will come Mrs. Bisx- 
op, wife of the late Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
highly cultivated and charming lady, one of the 
high nobility of the old native race, ranking next 
to the King. Mrs. BisHop, it may be remem- 
bered, was spoken of—though greatly against her 
will—as one of the candidates for the throne, 
on the death of Kamenamena V. She has al- 
ways refused to take any part in the political 
affairs of the islands. Her husband is a native 
of New York, a gentleman of large wealth, the 
leading banker of the islands. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















Passementerie 
Borders for 


Turse borders of 
fine and coarse black 
silk cord are orna- 
mented with black 
satin beads. They 
are suitable for 








trimming cloaks, 
basques, Dolmans, 
etc. 


Needle-Book 


simulating a 
Leaf. 
















Tue covers of this 
needle-book in the shape 
of a leaf are cov- 
ered on the outside 
with green velvet, 
on the in- 

side with green silk, button-hole 
stitched on the edge with green 
saddler’s silk. The veins 
are worked with similar 
silk in half-polka stitch, 
and the bug is 
worked with 
brown silk in 
satin stitch and 
in point Russe. 
On the inside of 
the needle-book 
are set leaves of 
white flannel. 


Heart-shaped 
Memorandum- 
Book. 

Tue covers of this 
memorandum-book are 
covered on the out- 
side with violet vel- 
vet, and on the 
inside with vio- 


NEEDLE-BOOK SIMULATING A 
Lear.—Fvt Size. 


let silk. The 
velvet is em- 
broidered in 
satin, _half- 
polka, and 
knotted stitch, 
and in point 
Russe, with 


shaded silk.— 
The halves of 
the cover are 
joined with a strip of 
velvet half an inch 
wide and of the req- 
uisite length, and farnished 
on the sides with loops which 
are designed for a lead-pencil. 
On the inside are memorandum 
leaves of paper. The illustra- 
tion is full size. 


Chatelaine Pocket. 


Tuis pocket is made of 









brown cloth lined 
with lustring. It 
is embroidered 
with saddler’s silk 
in two shades of 
brown, and is or- 
namented with 
steel heads. The 
front and back 
of the pocket are 
joined with souf- 
flets of brown 
silk. A metal 
lock serves for 
closing. On the 
corners of the 
pocket are 





Fig. 1.—Toretre Sranp. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Scent-Bac.—Foi. Size. 


embroidered cloth 









ed. 
ends of the strips 
are sewed to a 
metal ring fur- 
nished with a hook. Brown silk grelots. The pocket is 
designed to be suspended from the belt in accordance with 
the prevailing fashion. 


Toilette Stand, mums 
Figs. 1-3. a 8 
Tuts stand, which is jeer 
designed to hold tooth Eerie 
and nail brushes, sponges, 
ete., is of black polished 
wood. ‘The foot of the 
stand is ornamented with 
a border worked entirely 
in sc. (single crochet) 
with black and colored 
saddler’s silk in crochet-work. Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section 
of the border. Work for this border with black silk a founda- 
tion of the requisite length (the number of stitches should be 
divisible by 11), close it in a ring, and work the Ist and 2d rounds, 
—1 sc. on each st. (stitch) of the preceding round. 3d round.— 
Lay on a thread of blue saddler’s silk, * crochet with black silk 
4 sc. on the next 4 st., and at the same time on the blue thread, 
and work off the last black st. with the blue silk; then work with 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror TorLette STanp. 
Four Size. 
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strips are fasten- | 
The free | 


| the following 3 st., 
at the same time cro- 
cheting on the black 
silk; the last blue st. 
is worked off with 
black silk; work 4 
st. black on the next 


4 st. Repeat 
from *. ‘This 
repetition from 





> takes place to 





















the 11th round, 
and will not be 
referred to fur- 
ther. As in this 
round, so also 
in the following 








CHATELAINE Pocket.—FUvLv S1ze. 


of this border, 
the border shown 
by Fig. 3 may 
be used. ‘This 
border. is. work- 
ed similarly to 
that shown by 
Fig. 2, with black 
and colored sad- 
dler’s silk.— 
Make a founda- 
tion of the req- 
uisite length, the 
number of stitch- 
es of which 
should be divisi- 
ble by 10, close 
it in a ring, and 
on this work 
the Ist and 2d 
rounds. — With 
black silk 1 se 
on each st. of 
the preceding 


round, 3d round.— x 3 st. black, 3 st. blue, 4 st. black. 
round.— > 1 st. black, 5 st. light red, 4 st. black. 
* 7 st. dark red, 3 st. black. 
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Tapestry BorpDer. 


Description of Symbols: 8 ist (darkest), li 2d, ® 8d, O 4th (lightest), 
Maroon (the last silk); & Stone Gray, 


rounds, always work off 
the last st, black with the 
colored silk, and the last 
st. of the colored 
silk with black silk, 
and crochet on the 


black on the following 2 st., 7 st. 



























Fig. 2.—PAssEMENTERIE BorpER ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


unused thread in working the 
next st. 4th round.—»* 2 st. 


light red on the next 7 
st., 2 st. black on the fol- 
lowing 2st. 5th round. 
—x 4 st. black 
on the next 4 st., 
8 st. dark red on 
the following 3 
) st., 4 st. black on 
the next 4 st. 
6th round.— * 3 st. 
black on the follow- 
ing 3 st., 5 st. yellow 
on the next 5 st., 
3 st. black on the 
following 3 st. 7th 
round.— > 1 st. black 
on the next st., 9 
st. violet on the fol- 
lowing 9 st., 1 st. black 
onthe next st. 8th 
round. — * 1 st. 
black on the follow- 

ing st., 9 st. white 

on the next 9 st., 

1 st. black on the 

following st. 9th 

round.—>* 4 st. 
black on the next 
4 st., 3 st. brown 
on the following 3 
st., 4 st. black on 
the next 4 st. 10th 
round. — * 3 st. 
black on the following 3 
st., 5 st. green on the next 
5 st., 8 st. black on 
the following 3 st. 11th round. 
— 4st. black on the next 
4 st., 3 st. blue on the fol- 
lowing 3 st., 4 st. black on 
the next 4 st. 12th and 
13th rounds.—With black 
silk 1 sc. on each st. of the 
preceding round. Instead 





HEART-SHAPED 
MEMORANDUM- 
Boox. 





Emery Cusnion.—Futu Size. 


Fig. 8.—Borpver ror Tortetre Sranp. 
Fo.y Size. 


4th 
5th round.— 
6th round.— > 1 st. black, 4 st. 
yellow, 5 st. black. 7th round. 
—>x* 6 st. violet, 4 st. black. 
8th round.— * 2 st. black, 2 
st. white, 3 st. black, 2 st. 
white, 1 st. black. 9th round. 
—* 1 st. black, 4 st. brown, 
8 st. black, 1 st. brown, 1 st. 
black. 10th round.— > 2 st. 
black, 2 st. green, 3 st. black, 
2 st. green, 1 st. black. 11th 
round.—* 3 st. black, 5 st. 
blue, 2 st. black. 12th and 
13th rounds.— With black silk 
1 sc. on each st. of the preced- 
ing round. 
Scent-Bag. 

Tue cover of this bag is of 
pink gros grain, ornamented 
with pink and white silk in sat- 





EMBROIDERED Gros GRAIN 
Scissors-Strar.—Fvut. Size, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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edge is broader the 
outlines should be 
underlaid more 
thickly. For the 
button - hole stitch 
in and half-polka stitch and in point Russe. The bag is also | bars which connect the design figures 
trimmed with ruches of gros grain, pink silk cord, and bows of | stretch the thread from one outline to another, going 
pink gros. grain ribbon, back and forth, and then overcast it. The picot scal- 
E P lops are worked in a similar manner, but at each cor- 
mery Cushion. responding point a picot is formed, twisting the thread 
See illustration on page 348. very much and letting it stand in a loop. Cut away 
Tus emery cushion is covered with blue silk, ornamented in | the material along the outlines of the design, under- 
point Russe with blue silk in two shades and with a large steel | neath the button-hole stitch bars, and inside of the 
bead. The cushion is bordered with blue silk | design figures, and work the lace stitches. 


cord, and with button-hole stitch scallops of silk : 
tb Borders for Darned Tulle Veils, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 





Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Darnep Tutte VsILs, ETC. 
























































of the same color. Bow of blue silk ribbon. 


French Gilt Thermometer. ‘Tuese designs are worked, as shown by the illus- 


See illustration on page ae. trations, on a white or black tulle foundation with 
Tue stand of this ther- | white or black silk. Instead of white silk, glazed 
mometer is of French gilt, | cotton may be used. 


and is nine and three- . 
quarter inches high. Corner for Handkerchiefs, etc,—Genoese 
It is ornamented, and Satin Stitch Embroidery. 

as shown by the Tuts corner is worked on batiste or Swiss muslin 
illustra- | with fine guipure cord and embroidery cotton. In- 
stead of the cord, coarse tatting cotton may be used. Having 
transferred the design to linen, baste the batiste or Swiss muslin 
thereon, and sew on the guipure cord along the lines of the 
design with close overhand stitches of fine cotton, form- 
ing loops with the cord at the corresponding points, 
as shown by the illustration. For the 
bars between the design figures stretch 
the thread from one outline 
to the opposite outline back 
and forth, and 
cover it closely 





tion, with a medallion of 
violet velvet, embroidered with 
gold thread and silk, 


Embroidered os Grain Scissors- 
rap. 
See illustration on page 343. 

Tue crescent-shaped part of this scissors-strap is of 
card-board, covered with pale yellow gros grain, embroid- 
ered with brown saddler’s silk and gold beads. This part is 
edged with silk braid, and is bordered on the bottom with 
gold and crystal bead fringe, as shown by the illustration. On 
the upper edge of the same part, on the wrong side, is fastened 
an embroidered strip of brown gros grain, lined with lustring and 
interlined with net; this strip has a metal hoop on the free end. 
Two narrow embroidered strips of velvet are set on the under 
edge of the crescent-shaped part. At the free ends of these strips 
are sewed bronze bars furnished with balls, and rings for holding 
the scissors, 


with but- 
Tapestry Border. agg et 


See illustration on page 348, stitches. 
Turs border is worked on canvas in cross stitch with the colors | ‘Then work on 
given in the description of symbols. It | the design fig- 
is suitable for trimming portiéres, table: | ures the satin 
covers, baskets, pockets, ete. stitch memroliety 

vith white c 

Corner for Handkerchiefs, nae pregges 
etc.—Venetian Embroidery. | from the foundation, 

Turis corner is worked on | and cut away the ma- 
batiste, Swiss muslin, or lin- | terial between the de- 
en. First transfer the design | sign figures on the wrong 
to the material, run the | side, observing the illus- 
outlines of the design, | tration. 
and work the button-hole ‘ 
stitches there. Collar.—White Em- 
Where the broidery. 

For this collar transfer the 
design to fine Swiss muslin or 
batiste, baste a strip of tulle 
of the requisite width on the 
edge on the wrong side, and 
work the embroidery in half- 
polka and satin stitch, as shown 
by the illustration. Then work the 
lace stitches, and cut away the 
Swiss muslin on the border on 
the outer edge of the collar, and 
the Swiss muslin and tulle under- 
neath the lace stitches, as shown 
by the illustration. 







































ALL ROUND THE 
FIRE. 


dM hd the ear- 
ly production 
of fire was attended 
with —_ trouble 
and inconven- 
ience, as, in- 
deed, might be 
said up to the 
time of the in- 
vention of luci- 
fer-matches, is shown by the 
traditional respect and ven- 
eration in which it was and 
is still held. Men worship- 
ed fire, to begin with, be- 
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CoRNER FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Corner FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ETC.—GENOESE AND SATIN 
Stitch EMBROIDERY. 





Cotzar.—Wuttr While cushions be- 
EMBROIDERY. yond the limits of 







cause it was hard to 
get. This veneration 
for fire is still extant 
even among nations that hold the 
magian doctrine in the greatest hor- 
ror. Thus, according to Vambéry, 
among the Kirghiz to spit in the fire 
is a gross breach of decorum, while 
to blow out a light is considered very 
ill-bred almost throughout Central Asia. Captain Wood remarks 
the same thing. ‘‘ When it is wished to extinguish the Cuz (a 
species of reed used for lighting purposes) a circle of the bark is 
peeled off, and the flame expires when it reaches it.” Through- 
out Badakhshan the same author remarked a great 
disinclination to extinguish a light 
by blowing it 
out. “A Wa- 
khani consid- 
ers it bad luck 
to blow out 
a light by the 
breath,and will 
rather wave his 
hand for several 
minutes under the 
flame of his pine slips 
than resort to the sure but 
to him disagreeable alter- 
native.” 

The necessity for warmth 
is the origin of the circular 
dwellings of primitive races, 
The inhabitants of the hut sleep 
round the fire, but not necessarily 

with their feet to the warmth, as 

would be the practice of civilized 
men. A crouching position,.sitting on 
the hams, with the back bared and ex- 
posed to the fire, is still habitual to sun- 
dry Northern races; and from examples 
discovered of very early burials in that pos- 
ture, it is probable that thus the primitive 
man took his rest, It would require a good 
deal of practice to make the custom tolerable 
tous. Wambéry notices among the Turkestans 
the strange habit they have before going to 
sleep of drawing their arms out of their shirt 
sleeves and doubling themselves up. Children 
among us have often a strange fancy for doubling 
their knees up to their chins when they go to 
sleep: _per- 
haps an inher- 
ited habit that 
disappears in 
mature life ; pos- 
sibly the coldness 
of the sheets down 
below has more to 
do with it. 

We might gain 
some ideas con- 
cerning economy in 
the warming of our 
houses from the Per- 
sians, whose warming 
apparatus is simple 
and inexpensive.— 
“Tt consists of a large 
jar filled with charred 
fuel half buried in the 
floor. During the 
day it serves the pur- 
pose of a_ kitchen 
range; at night it is 
covered with a wood- 
en frame and thick 
wadded quilt, under 
which the members 
of the household in- 
sert their persons as 
far as their shoulders, 


the quilt support their 

heads.” The Greeks 
of Stamboul use a somewhat 
similar contrivance, which 
is like alarge ottoman with a 
cireular opening in the mid- Fig. 2.—Borper ror DaRrvep 
dle, about which the mem- Tutte Vers, ETC. 
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bers of the fumily sit, with their feet on a fire- 
pot in the centre. 

The Chinese have sundry economical ways of 
warming a house or room—sometimes by a flue 
that runs through the house, and affords a sort 
of raised seat, which is used as a bed at night. 
A small quantity of fuel ignited from the outside 
suffices to heat the flues and warm the apart- 
ment. This plan resembles the Roman mode 
of warming the house by means of a hypocaust, 
a central fire-chamber, with flues built of tiles 
radiating therefrom, and carrying the heated air 
all over the house. 

The stoves of France and Germany, and of 
the European continent generally, are no doubt 
modern economic adaptations. But the Russian 
stove has probably a different origin— Mongolian, 
like so many of their customs. The primitive 
open fire-place among the more settled Tartars 
was inclosed by a chimney formed of a sort of 
wicker-work covered with clay or mud, in which 
huge fires of wood were kept constantly burning, 
and this funnel-shaped mud pipe is no doubt the 
first type of the huge Russian warming apparatus. 





EASTER MORNING BELLS. 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. APRIL 4, 1874. 
By rue Avrnor or “Joun Hatrrax, GentieMan,” 


Ye quiet dead who sleep 

Beneath this restless deep ; 

Or laid im grass-green graves 

Where the church-yard yew-tree waves; 

Or where April sunshine smiles 

Down the long cathedral aisles ; 

Or in lonely tropic ground 

Where no church-bells ever sound, 

No tear falls, no tender tread 

Steps above each buried head— 

Do ye hear the glad cry hurled 

Throughout all God's living world, 
“Christ is risen?” 


**Oh, let us also rise!” 

Echo those whose late closed eyes 

May perhaps still open faint 

Upon angel, martyr, saint; 

Missing dear familiar faces, 

Though God's presence them embraces ; 

Finding something new and strange 

In the splendors of the change ; 

"Midst the glory round them shed 

Seeing still the dying bed, 

While far off they almost hear 

Voices sob out, once so clear, 
**Christ is risen!” 


Let us rise, we answering cry 

Who still bear life’s agony 

And its mystery sublime— 

Let us die, in God's good time; 

Hear no more the Easter bells, 

Say no more those sore farewells ; 

Cease to sigh for love in vain, 

Cease to groan for bitter pain— 

Sleep. Then, let us all awake, 

Christ, with Thee, for Thy dear sake; 

And, redeemed from mortal curse, 

Shout, through God's wide universe, 
“Christ is risen! 








NO ROBBERY. 


HEY met at the North Hampton station, 

and got into the coach for Rye together. 
The first couple were Martin Petersham and No- 
rah Uhler, who were going on to the Farragut, 
Norah’s aunt having invited her to bring her 
lover and spend the rest of the summer. The 
other couple were Maurice St. Maurice and Lucia 
Channing, who were to be dropped at Terrace 
Hall, Little Boar's Head, where Lucia’s eldest 
sister was holding court. Of course a grand 
recognition scene followed. 

**Norah Uhler, if I live! 
you come from ?” 

**Why, Lute Channing! I can’t believe my 
eyes nor my luck!” Then there was an embar- 
rassing pause of half a minute, and Norah add- 
ed, “‘ Lute, this is Mr. Petersham. You may 
have heard—” 
| **Oh yes. Happy to meet you, Mr. Peter- 
sham,” laughed Lute. ‘And this is Mr. St. 
Maurice. You may have heard too.” 

** Are you geing to Rye, Lute?” asked Norah, 
behind her blushes. 

**No; we are going to stop with Angeline at 
Little Boar's Head; but we shall be only two 
miles apart. What's that to ‘hearts that love ?’ 
We'll see each other every day.” 

*“*Yes, It’s a perfect age since we met, and 
you've proved a wretched correspondent. And 
you'll come over to all the hops ?” 

***Such larks!’ Maurice doesn’t trip on the 
light fantastic. I shall have to do the German 
with your—with Mr. Petersham.” 

** And what shall 7 db?” laughed Norah, gayly. 

** You can dispense the favors,” said St. Mau- 
rice, coming to her aid. 

**T should fancy that I was going to dispense 
with them.” 

They drove on, chatting cozily about their 
school-days, when they had been room-mates to- 
gether, and had kept a diary, and committed the 
French verbs and other innocent irregularities. 
The road lay through a country where summer 
was still in its prime, where bird song and pine 
odors were dropping from every way-side tree and 
shrab, and wild red roses tangled themselves 
among the ragged fences, and all manner of 
growing things lent their charm to this poem of 
the year. Presently they climbed the hill and 
drew near the cottages, and the sea tossing its 
caps of foam, and breaking into a shower of 
diamonds over old Aaron's hoary crown, while 
the Boar's Head and the Shoals stood out against 
the morning sky like mirages of fairy-land; and 


Where ever did 

















white sails flew before the wind, and sahil: 4: 
picnicked on the beach, and the world was made 
for Cesar! As the coach rattled along it flung 
a letter into this cottage inclosure, or tossed the 
daily into an outstretched hand. 

‘Fancy having one’s love-letters thrown about 
in this manner!” said Norah. 

**Tt makes my blood run cold,” answered Lu- 
cia; ‘‘it offers every opportunity for a first-class 
muddle. Your letter is left to bleach out on the 
grass while you're down on the beach bathing ; 
your rival steps out, picks it up, and nips the af- 
fair in the bud!” 

**T hope they manage better at Rye.” 

“Do you expect any love- letters, Norah ? - 
asked Petersham. ‘It’s time I looked into it.’ 

‘** Here we are at Terrace Hall, and au ae 
cried Lucia. ‘* See you to-morrow, mavourneen, 
or live a blighted being ;” and the two girls ex- 
changed a kiss and parted. 

**Isn’t he perfectly stunning?” said Lucia to 
Mrs. Angeline, who appeared as the coach 
waltzed off, and St. Maurice tossed little Rose 
in his arms at the other end of the veranda. 
** Whatever could he have seen in Norah Uhler! 
She’s like Champagne with the head off; he’s 
utterly thrown away on her!” 

** And who is he ?” questioned Mrs. Angeline. 
** And who is Norah Uhler ?” 

‘Who is Norah Uhler?” answered St. Mau- 
rice, coming forward in time to hear the query 
with little Rose astride his shoulders. ‘‘ Sh@is 
the niece of Mrs. Doldrum, stopping at the Far- 
ragut House, and as pretty as a primrose.” 

‘“*Who? Mrs. Doldrum?” said Mrs. Ange- 
line, with pleasant malice, not liking to hear her 
sister's lover praise another woman. 

‘*Yes,” acknowledged Lute, ‘‘she’s pretty, 
but prim; she hasn’t a particle of style.” 

**Oh, hasn’t she?” teased Maurice. 
primroses don’t need style.” 

** But a young lady at Rye may,” put in Mrs. 
Angeline. 

vs Not at all: 
money’s paid. “ 

‘*Yes,” reiterated Lute; 
what he saw in her!” 

‘* Maybe he saw himself in her eyes.” 

** How malicious, Maurice! At Andover she 
was the dullest girl in school, always prosing 
over her ancient history and her modern liter- 
ature, never up to any fun worth a fig. The 
academy boys used to say that you might as well 
try to flirt with a broomstick; but she took to 
the theologues as a duck to water.” 

**T suppose they had something to say,” sug- 
gested Maurice. 

‘Fire and brimstone,” said Mrs. Angeline, 
** or fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

“Is Mr. Petersham a theological student ? 
She seems to have taken to him.” 

‘* How provoking you are this morning, Mau- 
rice! Isn't it time we adjourned to the beach, 
Angeline? I'll go up and unpack my bathing 
dress; it’s a real beauty—imported,” and she 
walked away, singing, 


“T would be a mermaid fair.” 


But 


her market's made, and the 


** but it passes me 


**Isn't she just lovely?” said Norah, when 
they were out of hearing. 

** She laughs too much,” returned Petersham, 
indifferently. 

** But it’s vastly becoming, Martin.” 

**Oh, is it?” 

** Don’t you know it is? I believe you men 
are born blind. When she shows those white 
teeth of hers—” 

“I don’t like a woman to show her teeth at 
me!” 

“‘Don’t interrupt. She’s an heiress, too.” 

“Oh” (with more animation), ‘‘is she? St. 
Maurice is doing a fine thing, then, with his 
high-flown name. Wonder if he selected it out 
of a French novel!” 

**Oh, Martin, what an idea! 
pink of perfection, I’m sure.” 

“The coxcomb, you mean. 
and shoulders above him ?” 
feet in his stockings. 

“*T don’t know—not intellectually. He writes 
for the North American. Lute told me so while 
you were settling the next election.” 

Petersham made a mental resolve to write for 
the North American at the first opportunity. 

“* Not that she wasn’t smart enough at school,” 
pursued Norah. ‘‘She would get her geometry 
lesson while she was buttoning up her boots, and 
her Paley while she was doing her back hair, and 
had lots of time left over for training. The girls 
used to say she had a gutta-percha memory, and 
all the academy boys were dead in love with her, 
and the very theologues cast sheep’s-eyes at her, 
while they discussed predestination with the rest 
of us. I don’t wonder at any one’s falling in 
love with her, do you ?” 

**T don’t wonder at Mr. St. Maurice for doing 
so,” returned the gallant Petersham, as they can- 
tered up to the Farragut House. 

‘The next morning Lute and St. Maurice pre- 
sented themselves at Rye. They found Mrs. 
Doldrum and Petersham just setting out for a 
bath, the latter laden with camp-stool and um- 
brella for Norah, who never went into the surf. 

**Come unto these yellow sands,” cried Pe- 
tersham. ‘* You'll follow the sea, Miss Chan- 
ning? It’s tip-top bathing ; ’twould make a per- 
fect Aphrodite of you, if you needed perfecting.” 

‘““Thanks. It’s quite a luxury to go in with 
any one so strong. It gives such a sense of se- 
curity, in case any thing should happen, you 
know. I never feel quite confident with St. Mau- 
rice, because he isn’t so tall as I am; and then 
he laughs at me, too!” 

**Too cruel! Aren’t you bound for the blue 
billow ?” asked Petersham, feeling every one of 
his extra inches, and turning to Maurice, whe 
was adjusting Norah’s camp-stool on the beach, 
which her lover had relinquished. 

**No; I'll stay here, thank you, and watch the 


He looks the 


Isn’t she head 
Petersham was six 
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crowd with Miss Uhler;” and then he sat down 
at Norah's feet, and drew caricatures on the 
leaves of his memorandum-book of the groups on 
the sand, and here and there a crested breaker 
with Lute’s face laughing out of the spray, or a 
dimpled hand beckoning through the surf, or 
‘*a tress of golden hair’ tangled among the sea- 
weed. 

** Aren’t we rather exhausting this kind of ex- 
citement?” said he at last, throwing down his 
pencil. ‘‘Aren’t you somewhat tired of seeing 
the buff suit with blue revers promenading: with 
that piratical mustache and bamboo cane ?” 

“Yes, indeed; the sun on the sea makes m 
head ache, too. But it vexes Martin if I don't 
wait; he says it doesn’t look weil to see me 
straggling off to the hotel alone,” 

“I’m afraid he’s something of a martinet. 
Let’s straggle off together. and then he can’t 
complain.” 

** Well, misery loves company--I mean—you 
know—” blundered Norah. 

** Yes, I understand,” said Maurice, re-assur- 
ing her with his laughing eyes. ‘* You mean 
that we are companions in solitude. Now if 
we could only have ‘a sing’ together~—” 

“* And why can’t we? Singing is my forte. 
Martin's crazy over it. Sometimes I’m afraid 
it was my singing that—” 

“ Captivated him ?” 

“*T beg pardon. I'm saying such queer things 
to you before I know it. You mustn't remem- 
ber them, that’s all. Yes, Martin throws h.m- 
self into an arm-chair in Aunt Judith’s parior, 
and I don’t hear another syllable from him till 
it’s bed-time, and I’m hoarse as a crow!” 

**T should like to hear you myself.” 

“Very well,” said she, ushering him intc Mrs. 
Doldrum’s parlor, and opening the piane. ‘‘It 
will while the time away for you, and mak» Mar- 
tin sorry that he wasn’t here.” 

**So you like to make Martiu sorry.” 

“Tn revenge; and it’s good for him, vor know. 
I never sing for him except at night. )} erhaps 
you know some of my songs. i often wish Mar- 
tin could sing. Here’s the Danube River. I 
always feel as if I were there myself iv the hap- 
piest of weather; there’s a romantic soraething 
about it.” 

‘* I’m sadly out of practice,” averred Maurice, 
after a few lines. 

“Oh, don’t stop to parley or dissemblc !” cried 
Norah. ‘‘It’s splendid.” 

‘*We might practice mornings. and surprise 
Mr. Petersham and Lute some evening—if you'd 
like it.” 

“Oh, immensely!” And just tien Aunt Dol- 
drum bustled in. 

“Oh, Norah dear, you are sach a goose, 
dear: the surf was perfection!” she gasned. 

“But where is Martin?” asked ber niece— 
**and Lute?” 

“*T left them running up and Gown the beach 
to get up their circulation.” 

“Very well,” said St. Maurice; ‘we prefer 
running up and down the scale. Each tc his taste. 
Shall we repeat that andante?”’ And :hey sang 
till dinner was served—a ceremcny which Mrs. 
Doldrum strictly observed; and i was not till 
they were about leaving the din:ug-nall chat Mar- 
tin strode in with Lute on his arm, as bright as 
a bubble with the sun in it, with dimpies break- 
ing up the perfect oval of her cheek, 2nd smiles 
coruscating about the rosy moutb. 

**It’s all Mr. Petersham's :aul:,” cisclaimed 
Lute. ‘* We've had no end of « walk; but he 
was so cut up at your leaving the satds before 
we were safely ashore, Norah, that he vowed re- 
venge!” 

“I'm afraid that he revenged ninself upon 
you,” quoth Norah. 

** Oh, I liked it!” cried the can-lid gil. “Per- 
haps that’s what they mean when they say re- 
venge is sweet.” 

** And we haven’t been idic, either, during 
your absence,” said St. Maurice. 

** No, indeed,” protested Petershain. ‘‘ Satan 
finds some mischief still tor idle hands to do. 
Norah, seems to me you're lookivs; pale.” 

“That's the proper color for :. forsiken dam- 
sel,” said Aunt Judith. 

‘I’m sure I don’t feel firsaker. i hope I’m 
capable of the sacrifice of 'eudiag Martin for a 
few hours, if any one wants to borrow,” laughed 
Norah. 

‘** Especially when you have s hostage in the 
shape of Mr. St. Maurice,” said Pcte sham. 

“And exchange is no robbery,” suggested 
Lute. ‘‘ Will you pass me the cbhowchow, Mr. 
—Martin, please? You sec, we've made an 
agreement this morning, Maurice, to call each 
other by our Christian names: it’s s» much less 
trouble, and I never feel acqusinted with a person 
while I mister him!” 

“*Seems to me you're getting on tolerably fast 
with Mr, Petersham,” remarked St. }AMaurice. 

**No, indeed, for I forgoi: iv give him Ange- 
line’s invitation. She directed me to bring you 
and Norah home to tea, Martin. I will say it, 
Maurice; you needn't look thuuder. bolts at me 
—Martin, Martin, Martin-~@ /2 Lavinia Wil- 
kins!” 

‘“*T don’t know as there’s any sta ute in New 
Hampshire against your saying it,’ * joked Mau- 
rice; and then they lolled about the veranda a 
while, and looked over the dailies, snd read po- 
litical items and scraps from Punch aloud to 
each other, and finally sauntered over to Little 
Boar’s Head and played croquet in the sunset, 
and sat on the piazza and watched th stars come 
out across the sea, till Norah was obliged to re- 
mind Martin that the hour was late. 

**T almost wish we were stoy ping: t the Boar's 
Head instead,” he confessed, cn the way home. 
**T’m not sure but I like it best--dcn’t you?” 

‘“*T like any place where you are,” confessed 
Norah, in her turn. 

**Miss Channing is lively, and Mrs. Ange- 
line—” utterly overlooking Norah's partiality. 





**Oh, I was afraid you ‘d think Lute too lively; 
you're so fastidious,” interrupted the artless No- 
rah, “You are always quoting Byron’s lines 
about a soft voice in woman.’ 

**T rather fancied that Mrs. Angeline was an- 
noyed when Lute and I walked down on the 
rocks to make out that strange light,” chuckled 
Martin, still possessed by his own thoughts, and 
deaf to hers. ‘* Perhaps Maurice didn’t like it 
either,” 

“Yes,” said Norah, adapting herself; ‘‘I re- 
member that he said the rocks were damp as 
death; and Mrs. Angeline reminded Lute that 
she had slippers on her feet.” 

** And I took pains to observe that her shoes 
were not slippers—and thick at that!” 

**Mr. St. Maurice is an indolent sort of lover, 
I think.” 

** He’s a nice sort of fellow in his way, but no 
match for a girl like Miss Channing,” said Mar- 
tin, still busy with his own fancies. ‘‘ There is 
no sort of correspondence in their tastes.” 

‘* What a pity!” sighed Norah. 

After such a beginning there was, naturally, 
no end to the intercourse between the two fam- 
ilies; either Miss Channing and St. Maurice 
were at Rye, or Martin and Norah were over a‘ 
the Little Boar’s Head. There were long drives 
together and horseback riding for miles away, 
when they would often get into an amiable snarl 
about the roads; and Petersham would be cer- 
tain to agree with Lute, and St. Maurice would 
suggest that each should follow his own sweet 
will, and see who reached home first. On one 
such occasion, while Martin and Lute were pur- 
suing their own whim, which led them through 
a wood full of twilight shadows, Lute’s horse 
took the opportunity of shying at a blasted tree 
fallen across the path, and succeeded in throw- 
ing her over his head. She was in a faint, to be 
sure, when Martin reached her, but he brought 
some water in his hat from a little stream that 
trickled among the arrowheads by the way, and 
he called help from a furm-house at hand; but 
as she was pretty thoroughly frightened, and re- 
fused to mount the horse again, it was late in the 
evening when they drove up to Terrace Hall in 
a hay-cart drawn by their two saddle-horses, the 
only conveyance the farmer had been able to 
offer them. 

St. Maurice and Norah had reached home 
hours before. They had taken a late téte-a-téte 
tea on the veranda, they had watched the sunset 
from the hill, and had caught the first beam of 
the revolving light at the Shoals, and had way- 
laid the stage-coach, like highwaymen, for the 
mail, and had seemed to possess their souls in 
patience, in contrast, perhaps, to Mrs. Angeline’s 
fidgets. 

**1’m surprised at Lute,” she reiterated ; “‘ she 
is giddy with happiness, Maurice. I wonder that 
you allow such goings on. When J was engaged 
Franz wouldn't let me out of his sight. It wasn’t 
considered the thing to be galivanting about the 
country with another girl’s lover. I wish you 
would caution Lute, Maurice ; she will not listen 
to me.” 

** Maurice,” she said, later, under cover of 
the Danube River, upon which Norah was float- 
ing away out of this every-day existence, where 
one’s lover was perhaps too sure of one; ‘* I won- 
der that you are not jealous, Maurice. It’s as 
plain as a man’s nose on his face that Lute has 
bewitched Mr. Petersham. Poor little Norah 
cuts no sort of a figure beside her. I really 
pity the child.” 

** And don’t you pity me?” asked St. Maurice, 
laughingly. 

** A man can bestir himself, and fight for his 
happiness, Excuse me for such a suggestion ; 
but if Lute should get interested in this fellow— 
you put so few restraints upon her that it’s by 
no means impossible—” 

** But I wouldn't thank you for a constrained 
love.” 

‘““No? Half a loaf is better than none. But 
you know that this marriage is for Lute’s inter- 
est as well as your own, aside from love; and 
you owe it to her to hold her to it. And are 
you not jealous at all ?” she asked, curiously. 

** Where would be the use?” he said. ‘* Was 
jealousy ever attractive? I shouldn’t blame 
Lute, any way; though I believe you have mag- 
nified mole-hills into mountains, Angeline. 
Lute’s only having a little innocent flirtation, 
and if she should end by liking Petersham best, 
why, love is finer than gold, to my thinking.” 

** And little Norah ?” suggested Angeline. 

“Oh, each for himself.” And just here they 
became aware that the piano and Norah were 
silent: how long, who could say? Neither had 
been conscious when the vibrations had ceased ; 
Norah had left her seat, and was standing at 
the window. Angeline and Maurice exchanged 
anxious glances: had she heard every thing? or 
had she simply divined that they were not listen- 
ing? ‘* Why did you stop, Miss Norah?” asked 
Maurice, moving toward her. ‘* You rendered 
that little thing from Trovatore with superb ef- 
fect. I like to have the music wind along while 
I'm talking about ugly facts. I hear it all the 
same, though I may seem to give my attention 
to other things. You were not vexed because 
we chatted ?” 

*“Oh no; I thought I heard wheels and 
voices,” said Norah, in her usual tone. And 
then the hay-cart drove up, Lute’s laughter ring- 
ing out like a peal of bells. 

** How we made folks gape!” saidshe. ‘‘We 
asked the way of every soul we met, just to hear 
the odd directions they'd give; it was always, 
‘Straight down the crooked lane, and all around 
the square.’ We scared the horses with our 
melody run wild, and the wayfarers stopped to 
gaze after us with open mouth !” 

‘** You'll be the town talk,” cried Mrs. Ange- 
line, disapprovingly. 

“Don’t oe think we had better go 
now ?” asked } 


home 
Norah, timidly, coming iivenl, 
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after Lute’s adventure had been rehearsed. 
*‘Aunt Judith will be sitting up for us, you 
know.” 

“*Oh, Norah, is that you?” he answered. ‘“‘T 
didn’t think you'd wait for me. Yes, 1 sup- 

se we must.” 

‘* Let’s all ride over together in the hay-cart,” 
cried Lute, clapping her hands. ‘“*‘ Come, Ange- 
line, do condescend to be rural for once, that’s 
an angel!” 

“*You're a perfect madcap,” said Mrs. Ange- 
line, putting dignity into her pocket, and allow- 
ing Maurice to help her into the cart. 

‘They had been over to the Shoals one day, and 
Lute had sat in the lover’s seat, and a great wave 
had come up and touched her feet, and Peter- 
sham had dragged her away and scolded her, 
and Norah had looked on and listened, with a 
perplexed wrinkle growing in her white fore- 
head, Maurice thought, but when they returned 
to Rye, Petersham said, 

‘*You must sing to us to-night, Norah. I’m 
so miserable that nothing else will answer.” 

.** Have you got a misery at your heart, like 
Bridget ?” 

‘‘No; ‘I'm only tired of rowing,’ as the song 
says; ‘I can struggle no longer, no lon-ger,’” 
he hummed. ‘Come, Maurice, you shall sing 
with Norah, and make the charm complete.” 

And as he had not made the request for 
weeks, Norah rose gayly and opened the piano, 
and broke into a charming little aria like the 
ripple of rivulets in the sun, Then the two 
drifted from English ballads to snatches from 
the operas and fragments from the oratorios, 
till, after singing steadily for an hour, Norah 
threw a glance over her shoulder, and discov- 
ered that Aunt Judith, sound asleep in her 
chair, was the only occupant of the room be- 
sides themselves. She got up and closed the 
piano without a word, and walked to the veran- 
da, St. Maurice following. 

‘They have stepped out to enjoy the night 
and the music together,” he said, kindly. And 
presently they came into sight round the curve 
of the veranda, arm in arm, with the moonlight 
on Lute’s upturned face. 

**T was so restless,” she apologized, *‘I couldn't 
sit still to save me. I was obliged to drag Mar- 
tin out to promenade here, poor martyr! Fa- 
tigue always makes me restless. But we've been 
drinking in every note, Norah; we're intoxica- 
ted with it. You don’t know how splendidly 
your voices sound out here!” 

‘¢ Distance lends enchantment,” laughed No- 
rah, almost sardonically. 

** What a fine thing that chorus, ‘ All we like 
sheep,’ is!” persisted Lute; ‘‘ the music wanders 
about so descriptively. ‘They ‘go astray’ through 
so many bars it makes one lose breath to follow.” 

**T thought it was the purpose of bars to pre- 
vent straying,” said Petersham. 

** Hush, heretic!” sighed Lute, dropping his 
arm and taking Maurice’s. ‘‘ I believe we ought 
to go home; Angeline will scold.” 

**T adopt your creed,” echoed Maurice. 

**You said that you liked to hear me sing,” 
said Norah, as they passed out of sight, by way 
of demanding an explanation. 

“And have I ever contradicted myself?” 
asked this lord of creation. 

** You seemed to prefer Lute’s nonsense after 
all,” continued the foolish girl. 

** And this is what you call friendship, is it?” 
demanded his high-and-mightiness. 

‘* And is this what you call love?” returned 
Norah, with more spirit than she had ever shown 
in her life. 

‘**T never gave you credit, Norah, for half your 
abilities,” returned Petersham, with the sang- 
Jfroid of aShah. ‘* You had better go to bed.” 
And he lighted his cigar and walked away. 

Norah's eyes were very hollow next morning, 
but Petersham ignored every thing. He asked 
her to bathe and to bowl, to join in croquet; he 
gave her his arm on the piazza, and behaved ex- 
actly as if there had been no ‘‘ words” between 
them ; and Norah forgot and forgave, as many a 
girl does. 

There was to be a hop that night at the Farra- 
gut, but toward evening Petersham avowed his 
intention of walking over to Boar’s Head to see 
Maurice. 

** Are you going to lose the hop ?” asked Mrs, 
Doldrum. 

**T don’t feel quite right for dancing,” said he. 
“*You can take Norah down; perhaps Maurice 
will come over.” 

Norah was just seated from the Lancers when 
St. Maurice came forward. ‘‘ I've been looking 
for you and Mr. Petersham, but I don’t see him 
any where,” said he. 

**Oh, Martin walked over to Terrace Hall to 
call on you and bring you over here. Why didn’t 
you bring Lute?” 

‘*She complained of headache, and wanted 
quiet. I must have missed Mr. Petersham on 
the way. Sorry.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘‘Nothing. What are you going to do?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Then let’s do it together,” he proposed, gay- 
ly; and as the band struck up a Strauss waltz, 
they found themselves floating on the delicious 
waves of melody, as if to the music of the en- 
chanted fiddle of the story-books, which made 
even the lame and halt dance in spite of every 
thing. 

“I thought you couldn’t dance?” said No- 
rah. 

** Lute says I can’t.” 

** She doesn’t mean it?” 

“Yes; she says I don’t keep step or time. 
Shall we walk out on the piazza and keep cool ?” 

Petersham had not appeared at breakfast the 
tuilowing morning when Norah and Mrs. Dol- 
drum had finished that repast, and bad taken a 
turn on the piazza and had retired to their parlor. 

** Martin must have been out late,” Mrs. Dol- 


drum was saying, just as St. Maurice cantered up 
the drive on horseback, dismounted, and knocked 
at their door. 

“You're an early bird,” said Aunt Judith. 
“ Our house-martin hasn’t put in an appearance 
yet. I suppose you’ve come to arrange about 
your fishing excursion ?” 

**T came over with a note for Miss Norah— 
Lute left it.” 

“Oh, from Lute?” said Norah, looking up 
from her worsted- work. ‘‘ Headache again ? 
Won't she be over to-day, think ?” 

** No, she will not be over here to-day. I be- 
lieve I'll step out on the piazza while you read 
it.” But she had read it before he was half-way 
to the window, and had dropped it at Mrs. Dol- 
drum’s feet, and had left them and locked her- 
self into her own room. Mrs, Doldrum picked 
it up and read it, and passed it to St. Maurice. 
“Dear Noran”—it ran—“I couldn’t help it! I love 
him a thousand times better than youdo. I leave you 
St. Maurice; and exchange is no —-. When you 
get this 1 shall be Luota Perersuam.” 
**What does the hussy mean?—I beg par- 
don,” said Mrs. Doldruam—*“‘ but she writes all 
in a snarl, just as she talks.” 

“*She means that she eloped with Mr. Peter- 
sham last night.” 

** And she has left you for Norah,eh? Obli- 
ging! However, Martin was never a favorite of 
mine, and he wouldn’t have thought of Norah— 
between us—if he hadn’t supposed she was men- 
tioned in my will, which she isn’t. I think No- 
rah’s in luck. I wish them joy of each other ; 
but I’m sorry for you, Mr. St. Maurice.” 

**Thank you,” he returned. “If I can be of 
any service to you or Miss Norah, please com- 
mand me.” 

Mrs. Doldrum and her niece left Rye that 
afternoon ; at the North Hampton station they 
met St. Maurice, 

‘**T thought I would change the scene,” said 
he. ‘*Mrs. Angeline thinks I’m the greatest 
sinner of the three.” 

He accompanied them all the way home; he 
sat beside Norah, and made the hours as brief 
as might be; he looked after the baggage and 
the connections. He was invaluable. 

**T shall come to see you,” he said, as he put 
her into a carriage at the last station. And he 
kept his word. 

One day, while they paused in their singing, 
he said, ‘* By-the-way, Norah, isn’t it high time 
that you should come into possession of your 
legacy ?” 

‘* What legacy ?” she asked. 

**Lute’s. ‘I leave you St. Maurice,’” he 
quoted. ‘‘ Presuming that I am executor of that 
testament, will you take me, Norah, for better or 
worse ?” 

**Oh, Maurice!” she cried, hiding her face in 
her hands; ‘‘don't—don’t ask me!” He took 
up hishat. ‘* Why need you go away ?” she ask- 
ed. ‘*Why can’t we go on just as usual? I 
can’t bear to have you saying such things be- 
cause Lute was so silly—” 

‘* And supposing that is not the reason? Sup- 
posing I love you?” 

** Oh, in that case—” 

**You will accept your legacy ?” 

‘*T’ve just heard the drollest thing,” said Mrs. 
Doldrum, coming in presently. ‘* Oh, you here, 
Maurice? Well, I’ve heard that if Miss Chan- 
ning had married you she would have heired a 
fortune from her uncle, old Creesus, who made 
a will to that effect, because you were his ward, 
and he had once loved your mother. And they 
do say that Mr. Petersham understood she ‘had 
means,” without knowing the conditions, poor 
singed moth!” 

*“*And J know a thing worth two of that,” 
answered Maurice. “Norah is going to marry 
me!” 

** Lute’s leavings,” laughed Mrs. Doldrum. 

** Yes, Lute’s leavings.” 

** Well, it’s curious how things do work. 
There’s a providence in them. I’m glad you've 
pleased yourselves, children—and exchange is no 
robbery !” 








HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


N ANY very different discoveries are recorded 
AVE to have resulted from the unintentional ap- 
plication of intense heat. Pliny attributes the dis- 
covery of glass to some merchants traveling with 
nitre, who, stopping on the banks of a river to 
take a meal, were at a loss for stones to rest their 
kettles upon. Putting them upon pieces of nitre, 
they kindled their fires; the nitre, dissolved by 
the heat, mixed with the sand, and the merchants 
were astonished to see a transparent matter flow- 
ing over the ground, which was nothing else but 
glass. Charles Goodyear had for years experi- 
mented in vain, hoping to deprive India rubber 
of its susceptibility to the action of heat and cold. 
Conversing with a friend on the subject, he em- 
phasized an assertion by flinging a piece of sul- 
phured rubber across the room. It lighted upon 
the stove, and when he picked it up, a few days 
afterward, he found the intense heat to which it 
had been subjected had conferred upon the India 
rubber just the quality he had so long striven to 
impart to it. According to some, he stumbled 
upon the discovery in a different manner; but, 
at any rate, vulcanized India rubber was the cre- 
ation of an accident. A Limerick tobacconist, 
looking dolefully at his poor neighbors groping 
among the smouldering ruins of his burned-out 
shop, noticed that some of them, after trying the 
contents of certain canisters, carefully loaded 
their waistcoat pockets from them. He follow- 
ed suit, and found the snuff had come out of the 
fiery ordeal very much improved in pungency 
and aroma. Like a wise man, he said nothing, 
but took another place, set up a lot of ovens, 
and before long Black Yard Snuff—otherwise 
* Trish Blackguard”—was all the rage with lovers 





of nasal titillation, and in a few years Lundyfoot 





was a rich man, owing to the accident he thought 

had ruined him. A would-be alchemist, seeking 

to discover what mixture of earths would make 

the strongest crucibles, one day found he had 

made porcelain. Instead of transmuting metals, 

as he had fondly hoped to do, Bottger transmu- 

ted himself: *‘as if he had been touched with a 

conjurer’s wand, he was on a sudden transformed 

from an alchemist into a potter.” 

Mrs. East, the wife of an English paper-mak- 

er, is said to have been the first producer of blue- 

tinted writing-paper. Going among the vats 

while the workmen were away for their dinner 

hour, she let a blue-bag fall into one of them, 

and horrified at the mischief she had done, said 

not a word about the matter. The spoiled paper 
was hidden away in his warehouse by the angry 

paper-maker for four years; then he sent it to 
his London agent to be sold for what it would 
fetch. The novelty was admired, and the agent 
not only sold the whole stock of blue paper at a 
high price, but asked for more. ‘Then Mrs. East 
unbosomed herself, claiming a new cloak as the 
reward of her fortunate carelessness, and her 
husband was enabled for a while to reap a rich 
harvest, until the demand became so great that 
other makers devised means for the same end, 
and manufactured blue paper as a matter of 
course. Even those now necessary utilities, en- 
velopes, originated accidentally. A Brighton sta- 
tioner took a fancy for dressing his window with 
piles of writing-paper, rising gradually from the 
largest to the smallest size in use, and to finish 
his pyramids off nicely, he cut cards to bring 
them to a point. Taking these cards for dimin- 
utive note-paper, lady customers were continual- 
ly wanting some of “‘ that dear little paper,” and 
the stationer found it advantageous to cut some 
paper to the desired pattern. But then there was 
no space for addressing the notelets when they 
were folded; and after much cogitation, he in- 
vented the envelope, which he cut with the aid 
of metal plates made for the purpose. The sale 
increased so rapidly that he was unable to produce 
his envelopes fast enough ; so he commissioned a 
dozen houses to make them for him, and thus set 
going an important branch of the manufacturing 
stationery trade. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE “Stiptisbékasfn,”’ or the “ Library of the 
Province,” is the official name by which the 
prineipal library of Iceland is known. It was 
founded in 1818, at Reikiavik, the capital, and 
received its charter in 1826. The upper story 
of the stone cathedral, which was built about 
that time, was devoted to the reception of the 
books. The contributions at first were chiefly 
from the Icelanders themselves and from Danish 
scholars and publishers, but from time to time 
various European nations have made liberal gifts, 
so that now the Stiptisbékasfn numbers over 
ten thousand volumes. These books are loaned 
to readers all over the island, for the people are 
remarkable for their intelligence and love of 
learning. Another library, bearing the name of 
** Nordur-og Auster-Amts Bokasfn,”’ or ** Libra- 
ry of the Northern and Eastern Districts,” is lo- 
cated at Akreyri, a town in the northern part 
of the island. It contains about three thou- 
sand volumes. Iceland has over three hundred 
churches, and with each church is connected a 
library, though often a very small one. A good 
education is highly esteemed by the people, and 
they jearn foreign languages with readiness. 
Consequently the proposed gift of books from 
Americans, to be given in connection with the 
millennial celebration next August, will be fully 
appreciated. We understand that packages of 
books, expressage paid, may be sent to the sec- 
retary of the American Geographical Society, 
Cooper Union, New York city; to the librarian 
of the Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; to 
Professor F. J. Child, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ; to Professor T. R. Louns- 
bury, Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut; 
or to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. They will be forward- 
ed to their destination by the Danish consul at 
New York. 





It is computed that about six hundred persons 
are engaged in shad-fishing at the present time 
in the waters of New York Harbor and the North 
River. Our market is supplied with shad early 
in the season from Florida, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, and from the Delaware River, but in April 
the fish come to waters in this vicinity. The 
Connecticut River shad are esteemed the finest 
sold in this market. The delicate flavor of this 
fish makes it a general favorite with epicures. 





A monument is to be erected in one of the 
most beautiful boulevards of Leipsic to the 
memory of Robert Schumann. Also, the inhab- 
itants of Zittau, in Saxony, intend to erect a 
monument to the celebrated composer, Hein- 
rich Marschuer. It will be placed in one of the 
most beautiful and romantic scenes in Germany, 
facing a ragged mountain, on which are the ruins 
of an old cloister, standing dim and majestic 
among the hills and trees which surround it. 





The biography of Agassiz, which is being pre- 
pared by Mrs. Agassiz, will include his corre- 
spondence, selected and classified. 





The gardens of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don have recently had a valuable addition in a 
nearly full-grown male of the Javan rhinoceros, 
R. sondaicus. The gardens have unfortunately 
just lost by death one of their great attractions, 
the young chimpanzee ‘‘ Joe,” which has been 
for the last two years such a constant source of 
amusement to the visitors. 





An article appears in the Paris Temps relative 
to the beautiful statue called the Venus of Milo, 
in which fall particulars are given of its orig- 
inal acquisition by Count de Marcellus. It is 
clearly shown that the marble was broken in a 
struggle between the French sailors and the 
Greeks of the island, who were dragging it with 
ropes along the rocks. When found the statue 
had the left arm raised in the air and holding an 
apple, as if in triumph after the competition of 





Minerva, Juno, aud Venus belore the shepherd 


Paris. The right arm seems to have been then 
wanting, for some of the pieces of it were found 
in the earth where the discovery was made. 
That hand was supposed to have held up the 
thin drapery which covers the lower part of the 
figure. 





Afternoon teas, served @ la Russe, are the fash- 
ion abroad, according to the Court Journal, but 
they have no affinity to dinners @ la Russe. The 
special feature is the substitution of slices of 
lemon for cream in the tea. On the tea-tray is 
served asmall glass dish containing sliced lemon, 
cut with the rind on it. Into the cup is dropped, 
first, a diminutive bit of sugar—moderation in 
this is essential, or the flavor of the lemon is de- 
stroyed ; on the sugar is then deposited a slice 
of lemon, on which the tea is poured. 

Are not black lace veils being—to use an ex- 
ressive slang phrase—‘‘ run into the ground ?”’ 
t is all very well for those who choose to wear 
veils for a slight protection against wind and 
dust, but when ladies masked with lace or 
tulle teach classes in Sunday-school, sit chat- 
ting through a long friendly call, study pictures 
in art galleries, or strive to get the full meaning 
of preacher or lecturer, we fancy there may be 
some need of reform. An exchange states that 
a lady was recently seen at the Astor Library 
who procured a volume of Froude’s History of 
England, and calmly proceeded to read it through 
a dotted lace veil. Even if ladies’ eyes will bear 
such treatment, customs of this kind are op- 
posed to good sound common-sense. 

The coffin of Livingstone was of highly pol- 
ished oak, and on the plate was the inscription: 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 

Born at Buiantyre, Lanarksuire, SOoTLAND, 
19th March, 1813, 
Diep at Moriata, Centra, Arnica, 
4th May, 1873. 
At the funeral the lid was covered with wreaths 
of white camellias and branches of palm, sent 
expressly by Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 





Prince Louis Napoleon is about to receive as 
a birthday gift—perhaps even now it has come 
into his possession—a magnificent inkstand. It 
is of bee-hive form, made of gold and silver, in- 
laid with amethysts and the colors of France, 
surmounted with a monogram, ‘*L. N.,” in ru- 
bies and diamonds, and also the imperial eagle. 


Queen Olga recently presided at the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of the Palace of Olym- 
pus, at Athens. This establishment, which will 
include large buildings, courts, gardens, and ac- 
cessory galleries, with a race-course and places 
for various games, is said to be due entirely to 
the liberality of a native of Athens named Zap- 
pas. According to the plan of the founder, the 
palace will be open every fourth year for exhi- 
bitions of the products of agriculture, industry, 
and the fine arts. 





Specimens of the Chinese edible dog have been 
received at the Jardin d’Acclimatation. They 
are described as small, hairless, and extremely 
fat, being reared on an exclusively vegetabie 
diet. The plan is to kill one soon, and cook 
it after the Chinese fashion; and a select party 
of Parisians are to be invited to the banquet, 
with a view to deciding upon the advisability 
of acclimatizing the animal. 





Unconfirmed rumors are abroad that Mr. Dis- 
raeli is about to wed the widow of the sixth Earl 
of Chesterfield. The lady is very clever and very 
agreeable; she is also younger than the Premier 
by some years. In by-gone days she distin- 
guished herself on the turf, running horses in 
her own name, and backing them handsomely; 
but she has long since left off all such vanities 
and follies. 





In England the exciting question does not 
seem to be ‘*‘ How shall girls be educated ””’ but 
“How shall girls be punished?” It is well 
known that in girls’ schools in England the rod 
is a common instrument of discipline. The 
London Medical Times, in its department of 
**Notes and Queries,” prints a letter under the 
following heading, ‘‘ How shall young ladies be 
flogged?’ The letter is written by a physician 
who has been lately appointed medical adviser 
to a young ladies’ school in a large country 
town, and the principal wishes to know from 
him what mode of correction would prove least 
injurious to her pupils. So the physician makes 
various inquiries in regard to the relative advan- 
tages of the birch rod, the leather strap, the rul- 
er, the cane, and the riding-whip! Cultivated 
Americans would recoil at such inguiries from 
the educators of their daughters. 





Probably not less than half a million of acres 
of cotton land in the States of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas are inundated at the pres- 
ent time. This disaster will doubtless make a 
large reduction in the cotton crop, and the com- 
mercial effects will extend throughout the coun- 
try. 





The closing performances of the Italian opera 
troupe were of remarkable interest. The regu- 
lar season closed with a representation of Fuust, 
on which occasion several costly gifts were pre- 
sented to Madame Nilsson, as well as many el- 
egant floral devices, On the Sunday evening 
following a sacred concert was given for the 
benefit of Mr. Fryer, the business manager of 
the troupe. It is said that seldom, if ever, has 
so large an audience gathered within the Acad- 
emy of Music. The programme was of extraor- 
dinary interest. The ‘‘Stabat Mater’? formed 
the second part of the bill, the soloists being 
Madame Nilsson, Madame Lucca, Mlle. Maresi, 
Mlle. De Gebele, and Messrs. Capoul, Karl, and 
Nannetti. But the gem of the evening was the 
beautiful duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” sung by Nils- 
son and Lucca as only they ec >uld sing it. M. 
Capoul’s matinée benefit on M »nday gave ample 
opportunity for enjoying the fine tenor of Ca- 
poul, and was the rare occasio 1 when four prime 
donne appeared in scenes from different operas— 
Nilsson, Lucca, Torriani, and Di Murska. The 
last performance was given for the benefit of M. 
Strakosch, and most of the company participa- 
tedinit. At the close of the evening an elegant 
silver épergne was presented to the impressario 
by Madame Lucca in the name of the artists of 





the troupe, 
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Fig. 5.—Wuite Orcaxpy Garpen Hat. 


Fig. 3.—NEAPOLITAN AND Sick Har, 


Fig. 2.—Prxk Oreanpy GARDEN Hart. 





Fics. 1-5.—GARDEN HATS,—[See Pace 354,] 


Fig. 1.—Neapouiran anp Sirk Hat 
Fig. 4.—Biue Crare Garpen Hat. 
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SPRING COSTUME. 


See illustration on page 352. 

HIS tasteful costume is of écru pongee, with 

blue sleeveless jacket and stripes of blue on 
the over dress. A wide écru flounce trims the 
front, while eight narrow ruffles are on the back. 
The front breadths are striped with a pleating 
simulating an apron, and the back hangs without 
drapery. A blue cord and tassels trim each side. 
The dress waist is of plain écru, also the long 
puffs of the sleeves ; the pleatings are plain blue. 
The blue jacket has a darker blue band for bor- 
der, a ruff, and bows on the shoulders. Soft- 
crowned écru hat, with blue facing on the brim, 
blue scarf, blue plume, and pink roses. Ecru 
pongee umbrella, with blue ribbon bow. 





DINNER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 352. 


HIS French toilette for dinner and recep- 

tions is of pale pink faille, trimmed with em- 
broidery and lace. The demi-train has a single 
gathered flounce very narrow in front, and grad- 
ually widening toward the back; the front 
breadths have a heading of two ruches and diag- 
onal puffs. The over dress is a princesse polo- 
naise with very short front, scalloped and edged 
with lace, while the back is in lengthwise puffs, 
with three long sashes richly wrought with green 
vines, scalloped and finished with lace. A ruff 
of lace and silk trims the neck, and the sleeves 
have wide cuffs. Emerald jewelry. Comb and 
coiffure-pins of light amber-colored tortoise-shell. 





Garden Hats, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 353. 


Fig. 1.—Neapouitan anp Sirk Hat. The 
brim of this white Neapolitan hat is bound on 
the edge with pale lavender silk, of which the 
soft gathered crown is also made. The trim- 
ming for the hat consists of loops and ends of 
lavender silk in a darker shade, gathered white 
blonde, and a bunch of violets with green leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Pixk OrGanvy Garpen Hat. The 
crown of this garden hat is covered smoothly with 
pink organdy. The brim is covered with puffs of 
the same material, and edged with a pink organdy 
ruche. ‘The joining seam of the crown and brim 
is covered with wound pink gros grain ribbon and 
a wreath of pink morning-glories and green 
leaves. The loops, ends, and strings are also of 
gros grain. 

Fig. 3.—NeApPouiTan anp Sitk Hat. The 
brim, which is turned up on one side, is of white 
Neapolitan braid, and is trimmed on the inside 
on the edge with a box-pleated ruche of pale 
blue silk. ‘The soft crown is of the same mate- 
rial. The trimming for the hat consists of loops 
and ends of silk in a darker shade, and a pearl 
buckle. 

Fig. 4.—Buiue Crare Garpen Har. This 
hat is covered with puffs and ruffles of blue crape, 
and trimmed with loops and ends of gros grain 
of the same color, and with a bunch of wild roses 
and green leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Wuite Orcanpy Garpen Har. 
The trimming for this garden hat consists of 
white lace and bows of gros grain ribbon. A 
silk ruche is set inside of the hat. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 
The Last of Livingatont ie Englishman.—The 
Ashantee Trophies. 

N Saturday last (Aprfl 18) all that remained 

to us of David Livingstone found a fit home 
in Westminster Abbey. It is useless to conceal 
the fact that of late years the letters of the great 
explorer had evinced some signs of eccentricity ; 
and indeed his celebrated epistle to Mr. Stanley 
was of a character so unlike that with which the 
doctor’s friends were accustomed to identify him 
that many of them refused credence to it alto- 
gether. ‘The disbelief extended in some instances 
to that degree that it was denied Mr. Stanley 
had ever reached Livingstone at all, and on the 
atrival of his body at Southampton these skeptics 
seemed for the moment to be about to win every 
body over to their cynical opinion. For at first 
sight Jacob Wainwright, the doctor's negro bov, 
did not recognize Mr. Stanley as the gentleman 
who had met his master at Ujiji. ‘* What, don’t 
you know me, Jacob?” Jacob evidently didn’t, 
and things were beginning to look unpleasant, 
when the recognition occurred, which would 
doubtless have taken place earlier but for the 
alteration in Stanley's attire. 

It was still more necessary to establish identi- 
ty with respect to the body itself, which accord- 
ingly underwent an examination at the hands of 
the great surgeon, Sir William Fergusson. Of 
course there could be no verification as to form 
or feature. For ease of transit through many 
hundred miles of African soil the lower limbs 
had been severed from the trunk, so that the 
bulk of package was reduced to four feet. Sun 
and time and the effects of that rough embalm- 
ing had shriveled the whole skin; it was only 
from the state of the left arm that it could be 
hoped to establish identity; for it was well 
known that there was an old ununited fracture 
in it, where the limb had suffered from the bite 
of a lion. Accordingly the indications of such 
a fracture were found, and even the false joint, 
which had been familiar to those who had exam- 
ined the arm in former days. There was even 
a smail fragment detached from the rest, which 
bore out the view entertained by Livingstorie 
himself—accurate in small matters as in great— 
**that the bones had been crunched into splin- 
ters.” Unless, therefore, two men in the centre 
of Africa happened to possess this remarkable 





conformation, the result of a very peculiar acci- 
dent, this body was evidently that of David Liv- 
ingstone. 

And so, eleven months after his decease, we 
have buried him with such honors as the liv- 
ing can pay those who precede them into the un- 
known world, Wreaths of camellias and aza- 
leas and clusters of African fern from the Queen’s 
own garden were placed upon his coffin, and 
dukes and earls strove with the various learned 
societies to which he belonged to do reverence to 
his memory. Moreover, I am glad to see that a 
subscription has been opened for the purpose of 
assisting his family—two sons and two daugh- 
ters—who, have been left in very indifferent cir- 
cumstances, 

It is for the most part the David Livingstones 
among us who die poor, and the Dukes of Bruns- 
wick who die rich, ‘Those who are born to 
consume the fruits of the earth leave much be- 
hind them, while the toilers have never done with 
their toiling. However, the notorious ex-duke’s 
legacy to Geneva has not turned out, after all, so 
enormous as it was first reported. After giving 
up to the reigning Duke of Brunswick the fa- 
mous onyx Mantua vase and the Mary Stuart 
sapphire ring—decided to be heir-looms—the 
personal property likely to accrue to the city is 
estimated at littke more than three millions of 
dollars. 

I told you in my last that out of the ruins of 
the ‘Tichborne case had sprung, phenix-like, a 
newspaper called The Englishman, which has 
no other gospel, political or social, to preach 
save Dr. Kenealy, who is the be-all and end-all 
of its every column. In the first ke informs us 
that he is ‘‘ actuated solely by the desire to main- 
tain inviolate those rights for which our fore- 
fathers fought and bled, and which too many 
persons in the present day regard but lightly 
when compared with the acquisition of money ;” 
and in the last he advertises the Kenealy Testi- 
monial Fund, and publishes its list of subscrib- 
ers. Considering that its object is no less than 
to collect thirty thousand pounds as a tribute of 
respect to the learned gentleman, its beginning is 
not very promising. ‘There has been very little 
over a hundred pounds collected altogether ; but 
there are some donors whose gifts have a value 
far beyond their pecuniary amount. “A poor 
widow in the hospital,” for example, sends two 
shillings ; ‘‘a lover of virtue,” four shillings ; 
and ‘‘ the savings of a poor old man, for twelve 
months, who loves justice,” are represented in 
the list by half a sovereign. If things are to go 
on at this rate, it will take some time before this 
great advocate is rewarded according to his de- 
serts, or even so well as his rivals, Mr. Hawkins 
and Sergeant Parry, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. The former gentleman received a retain- 
ing fee from government of 1500 guineas, with 
thirty guineas a day for the 187 days, or some- 
thing like 7000 guineas in all; the latter re- 
ceived 1000 guineas in the first instance, and 
twenty guineas per diem, or about 5000 guin- 
eas. And yet so large are the incomes made 
by barristers in good practice among us that 
both these advocates are said to have lost mon- 
ey by their engagement. By-the-bye, the Ke- 
nealyites would have had it understood that Mr. 
Spurgeon was one of their disciples, but that gen- 
tleman denies the soft impeachment, and cru- 
elly adds, “It seems to me it must be a bad 
cause that uses such continuous lying.” If the 
censure be just, it is possible that the paragraph 
in Dr. Kenealy’s paper may also be incorrect in 
which he is spoken of as having ‘‘ earned the ap- 
plause of the United States for his defense of his 
client.” 

The whole of the “loot” or plunder from 
Ashantee has been disposed of by the govern- 
ment to a firm of jewelers for the sum of £11,000, 
which also includes the one thousand ounces of 
gold given in part payment of the indemnity. It 
is very probable that that is all we shall see of it, 
for what we have got seems to give proof that 
gold is by no means so plentiful in the domains 
of King Koffee as it was supposed to be. If, at 
least, he had possessed other means of paying 
this small sum, it seems incredible that he should 
have caused the gold plates to be wrenched off 
the dead bodies of eminent Ashantees, the gold 
birds and gold griffins off his chairs of state, and 
even the nails and bolts of the same solid metal 
from the palace doors. ‘The first things that 
came to hand were evidently sent to hasten the 
white man’s departure from the violated terri- 
tory—swords of state mounted on belts of gold ; 
decorations of the chief jailer (a very important 
functionary), and gold-handled knives of the ex- 
ecutioner (a gentleman who certainly enjoyed no 
sinecure office) ; rings and trinkets in profusion ; 
huge nuggets, pierced for ornaments, and which 
lately adorned, no doubt, the persons of his Maj- 
esty’s wives. One of the most curious trophies 
is a mask of gold, evidently used in fetich wor- 
ship and human sacrifices; round the mouth are 
stuck pins for the fitting of the gag to prevent 
screams of agony, and on each cheek are the 
imitations of gashes cut into the flesh. ‘There is 
also a solid cable of silver, from which depend 
hollow sheaths for holding the instruments of 
torture. ‘The imitation jewelry is very ghastly, 
the most favorite gewgaw being models of the 
human jaw—such as one sees in dentists’ shops 
—but of pure gold. ‘There are also models of 
legs and thigh-bones. Fashionable jewelry will 
no doubt run in the Ashantee groove this season, 
and it is just possible that we may see chatelaines 
at our ladies’ girdles with a choice anatomical 
selection of the human frame. The only objects 
of European art that have been imitated are be- 
trothal rings, of which there is a large collection, 
and one Roman Catholic reliquary—the original 
of which was doubtless possessed by some mur- 
dered missionary—namely, the Sacred Heart, 
with the image of the Virgin transfixed with 
her seven swords of sorrow, all in pure gold. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, the conqueror of the Ashan- 





tees, has refused a baronetcy, ‘‘ having two of 
these titles in his family already ;” and in accept- 
ing the $125,000 given him by the nation has 
modestly expressed himself as being overpaid for 
his services. 

Lord Kinsale, the thirtieth lord of that name 
in direct succession, and premier baron of Ire- 
land, is dead, and is succeeded by his cousin, 
John Almericus Fitzroy de Courcy. Here are 
magnificent names for my American cousins! 
This wonderful title has, however, a singular- 
ity about it, namely, that its possessor has the 
right of standing with covered head in the pres- 
ence of his sovereign. 

R. Kreme, of London. 





THINKING OF THEN. 


Turxrxe of the sunny days, when lavender was 
blowin 


In bloomy fragrance ’neath the wall; and o’er the 
rectory lawn 
The standard roses, steeped in dew, their dying 
flowers were strewing— 
Their latest summer flowers, that ne’er should see 
another dawn. 


ee of the hazel lanes, o’erbanked with sloe 
and brier; : 
The rippling laughter of sweet maids, the deeper 
tones of men; 
When but to breathe, to live, and love was all our 
youth’s desire, 
And all the world seemed bounded by that lonely, 
lovely glen; 


When our sun had known no shadow, our short lives 
ad known no sorrow, 
And we paired in loving couples, strolling ‘neath 
the nutty boughs, 
And thought that present rapture from the future 
we woul rrow, 
And ne'er dreamed of slighted friendship, nor of 
love’s forgotten vows. 


Thinking—well, ’tis vain to ponder, now that on our 
brows are fallin 
The snows of Life’s chill winter, on those dreams 
too bright to last; 
Yet perchance within our bosoms some sweet voice 
is still recalling, 
And making green again, friends, the memories of 
the past. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “Taken at THE Froon,” “Srrancers 
an» Piers,” “ Aurora Froyp,” ero, 





CHAPTER VII. 


“T am touched again with shades of early sadn 
ps: summer cloud’s light shadow in ay 


air ; 
I am thrilled again with breaths of boyish gladness, 
Like the scent of some last primrose on the air. 


But my being is confused with new experience, 

nd changed to something other than it was; 

And the Future with the Past is set at variance, 
And Life falters neath the burdens which it has.” 

Arter that quiet dinner at Fitzroy Square 
at which he made the acquaintance of Mr. Ley- 
burne, Dr. Oliivant dropped in now and then, in 
a familiar way, to see his old friend—indeed, in 
his brief and infrequent intervals of leisure, and 
even at times when, but for this new distraction, 
he would have given his hours to study, the doc- 
tor found himself drawn, as it were, involuntari- 
ly toward Mr. Chamney’s house. Mrs. Ollivant 
perceived that the precious after-dinner hour in 
which she had enjoyed her son’s society was now 
apt to be clipped and curtailed for no stronger 
reason than that he had promised to go round 
to Chamney’s. His mother felt this spoliation 
of her one bright hour. That after-dinner téte- 
a-téte by the drawing-room fire had been her 
daily sum of happiness. No matter even if he 
were sometimes silent and meditative, gazing 
into the fire, absorbed by thoughts unshared with 
her. It was all the world to have him—to be 
able to watch the thoughtful face, and say to her- 
self, ‘*This great man is my son.” Now she 
was being gradually shorn of her privilege; the 
after-dinner hour was shrunken to half an hour, 
for, on the evenings on which he did not go out, 
he was anxious to get to his books a little ear- 
lier than of old, in order to make up in some 
wise for the evenings he gave to friendship. 

**T should hardly have thought Mr, Cham- 
ney’s society would have proved so attractive to 
you, Cuthbert,” Mrs. Ollivant said one evening, 
when the doctor excused himself from going up 
stairs to the drawing-room at all, in order to go 
straight from the dinner-table to Fitzroy Square. 
‘*He appears to me a warm-hearted, excellent 
man, but by no means intellectual, and I should 
have supposed him a dull companion for a mind 
like yours.” 

A dusky red glowed for a minute or so in the 
doctor’s dark cheek as he lingered on the hearth, 
ostensibly to warm himself, really because he felt 
a little ashamed of his unfilial eagerness to be 
gone. 

**T don’t go to him exactly for companion- 
ship,” he said, looking at the fire with that 
thoughtful downward glance of his, as of a man 
who lives within himself, and is always looking 
inward rather than outward ; whose eyes, except 
for the mere mechanical purposes of existence, 
are of no particular use to him. ‘‘I go because 
Chamney likes to see me. He is a poor creature, 
without a friend in England, and would feel— 
what is that Scotch proverb ?—like a cow in a 
JSremd loanin if it were not for me.” 

**He has his daughter’s company, and that 
young man to whom he has taken such a fancy.” 

“The young man can only talk about pictures 
and sing duets with Flora; not much amuse- 
ment for Chamney. Besides, my visits are in 
some part professional.” 

**Is he so very ill?” 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘He is very far from well, and there is no 
hope of his ever being better. ‘The end may 





come at any moment. I want to stave it off as 
long as I can.” 

**T can’t blame you for wishing to do that, 
Cuthbert; and I won't grumble any more even 
if your anxiety about Mr. Chamney robs me of 
your society very often. Perhaps I was just a 
little inclined to be jealous, for I thought it might 
be the young lady who was the attraction. She's 
a sweet girl, and I’m very fond of her, as you 
know; but I should like to see you look higher 
than that if ever you marry.” 

** Higher? How much higher?” he thought, 
wonderingly. For something better than youth 
and freshness and innocence and a modest love- 
liness that was better than all the splendor of 
form and color that ever went by the name of 
beauty ? 

** Tam not at all likely to marry, my dear moth- 
er,” he answered, quietly; ‘‘and Flora would as 
soon think of marrying the chemist who makes 
up my prescriptions as me. In her eyes I am 
a superannuated bachelor, Good-night, moth- 
er. Pray don't sit up for me. I shall go to my 
room and read when I come in.” 

Thus, between friendship and science, Dr. Ol- 
livant fell something below his former excellence 
as a son. 

It would have been difficult for any one famil- 
iar with his previous way of life to discover what 
was the attraction that drew him to Fitzroy 
Square. He was not particularly fond of music 
or of painting; yet music and painting formed 
the staple of the talk when Walter Leyburne hap- 
pened to be spending his evening with the Cham- 
neys, and the doctor rarely found him absent. 
He listened with sublime patience to Mozart and 
Rossini, Verdi and Donizetti, hardly knowing 
one master’s work from the other all the while. 
He watched the two figures at the piano just as 
he had done that first night. He assisted at the 
exhibition of Flora’s drawings—she was now 
working systematically under Mr, Leyburne’s tu- 
ition—and pronounced upon the correct drawing 
of an arm, or the accurate foreshortening of a 
foot, and demonstrated to the docile pupil how 
foot or arm diverged from the laws of anatomy. 
Dull work enough, it might have been supposed, 
for a man to whom the best society to be obtain- 
ed among professional classes would have been 
open, had he cared to cultivate society. 

It had become a natural thing for him to drop 
in twice or three times a week, and Flora had 
grown delightfully familiar with him, yet had 
never put off that somewhat reverential feeling 
with which a woman of romantic temperament 

@ man who is at once her superior in 
age and intellect. Let him come as often as he 
pleased, her manner always implied that his vis- 
it was a condeseension. Let his conversation 
be of the driest subjects within the range of his 
knowledge, she betrayed no touch of weariness. 
He perceived this, and was charmed by it, yet 
knew only too well that her heart had its attrac- 
tion elsewhere; that a certain light quick step 
upon the stair sent the warm bloed to her happy 
face; the sudden opening of a door and an- 
nouncement of one familiar name brightened all 
her being like a burst of sunshine over a flower 
garden. He saw all this, and watched it, and at 
times taught himself to believe that it interested 
him only as an amusing study of character; that 
he could look down from the altitude of his ma- 
turer years upon these butterfly loves, and if un- 
able to sympathize with so light a love, could at 
least feel kindly toward the lovers. 

Was it not, he asked himself repeatedly, the 
best thing that could happen in his interest? Let 
Mark Chamney give his daughter to this foolish 
young painter before he died, and, lo, all respon- 
sibility would be shifted from his shoulders. He 
might act as her trustee still, perhaps; take care 
of her fortune, and see that this careless fellow 
did not, after squandering his own worldly goods, 
despoil her of hers. But of herself, of this fair 
young flower which in its delicate bloom seemed 
like a bud that had blossomed only to wither, 
he need take no care. Of a charge so uncon- 
genial to his nature and his habits he would be 
relieved. Yes, it would be to his advantage un- 
questionably that this love-story, just begun, 
should come to a happy ending. 

Yet it was worth while to glance for a moment 
at the other side of the picture. If poor dear 
Chamney, on whom the hand of doom was too 
palpable, should die without expressing any wish 
about his daughter’s marriage—die before the 
boy-and-girl fancy had grown into a life-long love 
—die before Flora’s heart was altogether given 
to this shallow lover—what then? She would 
be his ward. His the precious charge of her 
present and her future. His to advise, to dic- 
tate to even, were she inclined to any act of girl- 
ish folly that might imperil her happiness. She 
would enter his house as an adopted daughter. 
He could picture to himself how her presence 
would brighten their dull home—could fancy 
himself finding a new pleasure in home life: the 
fair young face smiling at him across his dinner- 
table; the sweet voice singing in the quiet 
evenings. He had no need to be a lover of mu~ 
sic in order to love her singing. If she had spun, 
the sound of her spinning-wheel would have been 
melody to him. He thought how he might im- 
prove her edication, which was of the common 
boarding-school type, and enlarge her mind; 
how his own old love of poetry, put aside on the 
very threshold of his scientific education—the 
younger and more romantic tastes and fancies 
of his boyhood—might revive in this Indian 
summer of his life. 

Not all at once did these fancies become inter- 
woven with the very tissue of his mind, until to 
look at Flora’s gentle face was to speculate upon 
the position he was to occupy toward her in that 
unknown future—whether she was to be his ward 
or Walter Leyburne’s wife! Gradually and im- 
perceptibly this new and strange influence en- 
tered into his life, changed the whole current of 
his thonghts, and, but for his natural strength 
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of will, must needs have distracted him from the 
chief purpose of his existence—that calm and 
patient pursuit of science which was to lead him 
on to greatness. Happily he had mental force 
enough to supply two lives—that inner life in 
which a girl’s image made the focus and centre 
of every thought, and the outer and active life 
in which he marched breast to breast with the 
deepest thinkers of his profession. 

The dull winter days went by, slowly the fog- 
curtains rolled away from the house-tops, and 
London, which had been a kind of cloud-land, 
where cabs and omnibuses loomed ghost-like 
athwart the gloom, stood forth clearly outlined 
in the bitter east wind. This the cheerful citi- 
zens called spring, and congratulated one anoth- 
er upon the lengthening of days; in which every 
street corner teemed with the primal elements 
of rheumatism and tic-douloureux. 

‘Thus heralded came April, and found the Fitz- 
roy Square household unchanged in its quiet 
mode of life, and waiting for warmer weather be- 
fore essaying even so mild a change as a jour- 
ney to some sea-coast or inland watering-place. 
Mark Chamney had, to the doctor’s keen eye, 
altered for the worse during these months, He 
was less equal even to the small exertions of his 
daily life, suffered more from languor and de- 
pression, took a more gloomy view of his own 
case, and was more oppressed by vague anxieties 
about his daughter's future. But from his daugh- 
ter herself he studiously concealed his condition, 

retended in her presence to look hopefully at 
ife, and in his unselfish soul was glad to find 
there was another object now to divide with him 
her care and thought, another footstep for her 
quick ear to mark, another voice to bring the 
startled happy look he knew so well into her face. 
Pure and serene affection of a father which can 
thus calmly endure division! That very look 
was keenest anguish to Dr. Ollivant. 

For nearly five months the painter had been a 
constant visitor in Mr. Chamney’s house, and in 
all that time neither Mr. Chamney nor the doc- 
tor had been able to discover any harm in him, 
though the doctor’s eye had been keen to mark 
any sign of stumbling. If he were indeed, as 
the doctor affirmed, shallow and conceited, his 
shallowness was sparkling as the surface of a 
rivulet, his conceit the most inoffensive self-sat- 
isfaction that ever placed a man on easy terms 
with his fellow-men. He was, indeed, a young 
man upon whom even small vices sat pleasantly. 
Carelessness, procrastination, frivolity, seemed 
interwoven with the charm of his vivacious man- 
ner. His carelessness was a kind of unselfish- 
ness, his procrastination a deferring of disagree- 
able necessities, his frivolity the natural outcome 
of a light heart. Mark Chamney, no habitual 
student of character, had taken some pains to 
study the painter’s disposition, and after five 
months’ intimacy had arrived at the opinion that 
it was a nature without a flaw, 

**If he were my own son I could hardly think 
better of him,” he said to the doctor one even- 
ing, when the usual Mozart and Rossini busi- 
ness was going on at the piano. 

** People do not always think highly of their 
own sons,” answered Cuthbert, with his cynical 
air; ‘‘you don’t commit yourself to much in 
saying that.” 

‘* Why do you always sneer when I talk about 
him?” asked the other, fretfully. ‘‘ It’s rather 
hard upon me, Ollivant, when you know what 
I've set my heart upon. Have you any thing to 
allege against him ?” 

“*Nothing. He is very well, as young men 
go, I have no doubt; only I have seen so lit- 
tle of the species that I am hardly in a position 
to pronounce on the individual. If you put 
the thing home to me as a personal matter, I 
don’t like young men; but as youth is an ob- 
noxious phase through which humanity must 
pass, one is bound to be tolerant toward it. In 
a woman now, I confess, youth is enchanting; 
like a rose-bud when its petals are just opening, 
or a river a little way from its source. But a 
young man is like a young tree; an awkward 
slip of a sapling, in which it is hard to discover 
the promise of the oak. And as to what you 
have set your heart upon, as you say, now don’t 
you think it might be wiser to let events shape 
their own course?” 

** Wiser, perhaps,” answered the other, gloom- 
ily, ‘* for a father who had half a lifetime before 
him. I can’t afford to let things take their course. 
I want to see my little girl’s future settled be- 
fore—” 

He did not finish a sentence which for his med- 
ical adviser needed no ending. 

** When you came to me that November night, 
Chamney, and we had our first confidential talk, 
you said nothing of a husband ; you seemed con- 
tent to leave your daughter to my care. Have I 
done any thing to show myself unworthy of the 
trust ?” 

**You, my dear Ollivant!” exclaimed Mark, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ For God's sake don’t think me un- 
grateful! I am content to trust her to you; yes, 
with all my heart, as secure that you would do 
your duty to her as that I would do a father's 
duty myself. There has never been any thing 
to weaken that first idea in my mind. When I 
saw your name in the newspapers, and thought 
over our school-boy friendship, the notion that 
came into my head about you seemed like an in- 
spiration, Only when I came across this young 
man, and brought him here, and he and Baby 
seemed to take to each other—she so fond of 
painting, their voices harmonizing, and so forth 
~—another notion flashed across my brain, like 
another inspiration. You could still be her trust- 
ee, my representative when I am gone; but if I 
could provide her with a husband—a husband 
of her own choice, mind you, not mine—the idea 
would be in a manner completed.” 

**] dare say you are right,” Dr. Ollivant an- 
swered, rather listlessly, as if the discussion had 
outlasted his interest in the subject. ‘‘* ‘The only 





question, therefore, that remains is whether the 
young man is eligible.” 

They said no more that evening. Mr. Ley- 
burne and Flora left the piano very soon after 
this, and came to join their elders in the back 
drawing-room, whereby the conversation became 
general. Walter favored them with a descrip- 
tion of the works of various ‘‘ ineptitudes” whose 
pictures had been admitted to the walls of the 
Royal Academy, tossed over the books upon Flo- 
ra’s table, and talked a little of literature, in the 
usual young-man style; pronouncing judgment 
upon hoary-headed sages, and patronizing vet- 
erans with ineffable superiority. Dr. Ollivant, 
who was apt to grow silent when the painter 
talked, looked and listened, and anon departed, 
after his usual calm good-night. 

‘*T lose all your nice conversation when I am 
singing,” Flora said, with a regretful look, as 
she shook hands with him at parting; ‘‘ but, you 
see, we are obliged to keep up our duets. It 
would be such a pity to get out of practice when 
we have once learned them together. But I do 
like to hear you talk, Dr. Ollivant, and I enjoy 
your visits most when we are quite alone.” 

‘* If you could be always quite alone,” said the 
doctor. 

**Oh, you know very well I don’t mean that. 
Mr. Leyburne is so nice, and has given me such 
help with my drawing; I can never be grateful 
enough for that. He has let me go into sepia at 
last ; such a relief after that dirty chalk! Please 
come to see us very soon again. Good-night!” 

So lightly dismissed! Rewarded for all his 
wasted hours—the leisure which to him was the 
fine gold of life—with a touch of girlish patron- 
age; told that his grave talk was not altogether 
unamusing in the absence of better entertain- 
ment. He walked homeward in the clear April 
night, the house-tops beautified by the star-shine, 
but, when near the long dull street in which he 
lived, went off at a tangent in the direction of 
Regent's Park. He was in no humor for the 
tranquil silence of his library—for the study that 
until so lately had made the brightest side of his 
life. He felt as if the close dark house with its 
narrow walls would be intolerable to him. He 
wanted to think out something in the free air of 
heaven, to walk down the evil spirit within him ; 
that evil, fatal spirit which tempted him to brood 
upon Flora’s fair young face with a fond foolish 
passion, senile almost, as it seemed to him, who 
at eight-and-thirty had lived a longer life than 
the common herd of men—longer in labor and 
science, perhaps, but in passion until now a 
blank. 

icicle 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“Oh, father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 

But with the inundation of the eyes, 

What rocky heart to water will not wear? 
What breast so cold that is not warméd here?" 

Tue Lamia picture had made due progress 
during the winter and spring, and, as it is al- 
most impossible to paint a young woman’s por- 
trait without arriving at some degree of intimacy 
with the woman herself, Louisa Gurner and Wal- 
ter Leyburne had by this time—while spring was 
still young and bleak and cold—become some- 
thing more than common acquaintance, 

Walter had worked harder than usual at this 
picture, and had been more constant to his first 
idea than he was wont to be. It was the first 
meeting of Lycius and Lamia, ‘‘ about a bird's 
flutter from the wood” near Corinth, that he had 
ultimately chosen for his subject—a dreamy 
landscape dimly shown in the mystic twilight, 
and only those two figures, youth and passion 
incarnate. 

During the first few sittings he had found his 
model curiously silent and shy, and had even be- 
gun to think she must be, as her father had hint- 
ed, a dull and stupid young person at best. She 
had been obedient and submissive to his orders ; 
had stood patiently in the attitude in which he 
placed her; had never yawned, or shifted from 
one foot to the other, throwing every line of the 
figure wrong in an instant, as hireling models 
were apt todo. But for some time his little at- 
tempts at conversation, prompted by civility or 
even kindness, had been futile. He could obtain 
nothing more than monosyllabic replies or the 
most commonplace little remarks, which sound- 
ed like a mere echo of Mrs. Gurner. 

Yet he could hardly bring himself to believe 
her utterly stupid. Those great dark eyes, which 
he strove to reproduce upon his canvas, had at 
times such a look of depth, as though unfathom- 
able wells of thought and feeling lay beneath 
their shining surface; those lips had grave and 
pathetic curves, which he would have chosen for 
his type of passion and sorrow from all the lips 
in creation. Yes, there must be a soul lurking 
in this neglected form—a soul of wider capabili- 
ties than common souls—a mind that lacked only 
the light of education. He had not spent three 
mornings at his new picture before a new idea 
flashed into his busy brain. What a glorious 
thing it would be to illumine the outer darkness 
in which this poor child lived—to redeem this 
imprisoned soul from its bondage—or, in. plain 
words, to educate Jarred Gurner's daughter! 

If the picture were to be a success now, it 
would be a generous and appropriate act to make 
the girl some worthy recompense for her trouble. 
He would owe half his fame to her peculiar beau- 
ty. He might never have thought of his sub- 
ject had not her face put the Lamia fancy into 
his head. What recompense could be better for 
her than three or four years in a good school ? 
She had talked despairingly of Voysey Street as 
a world from which she saw no avenue of escape. 
To place her in some pleasant suburban semi- 
nary —such an establishment as that of Miss 
Mayduke’s, of whom Flora was so fond of talk- 
ing—would be to rescue her at once from her 
sordid surroundings, to lift her out of the ken- 
uel in which she had groveled so long. And aft- 





erward, when her education and his patronage 
ended together? Why, then her future would 
be in a manner in her own hands. A woman 
with a good education may do so many things. 
She may turn governess or companion—there is 
of course a perennial demand for either article— 
or she may go in for book-keeping, and earn a 
handsome living in some commercial establish- 
ment. 

“* Yes,” said the painter to himself, as deci- 
sively as if he had sworn to do this thing, ‘‘ if the 
Lamia is a success, I will give Loo three years 
at a good boarding-school.” 

It was a mere fancy of his to make the bene- 
fit contingent on the future of his picture, since 
he could have very well afforded to do this good 
work, A young man of simple habits and an 
income of three thousand a year has ample mar- 
gin for benevolence; but an unsuccessful man is 
apt to feel churlishly disposed toward his fellow- 
creatures, and Walter Leyburne felt that if the 
picture were a failure, his model’s welfare would 
be a matter of small importance to him. 

In the mean time, however, he found some 
amusement in educating the young lady himself, 
not according to any system or educational proc- 
ess known to trained instructors, but in that des- 
ultory and fragmentary mode in which the teach- 
er follows the bent of his own mind, and seeks 
first of all his own amusement, 

After three or four sittings Loo had brighten- 
ed wonderfully ; the shy, restrained manner wore 
off. She ceased to torment herself with an an- 
gry feeling that this spoiled child of fortune must 
needs despise herself and all her surroundings ; 
that he was only civil to her out of a scornful 
pity ; that he deemed her of a different clay from 
that young lady of whom he had spoken with 
such loving admiration. He was so thoroughly 
kind that her rebellious heart could not long hold 
out against him. Her face lighted up at sight 
of him. ‘Those days in which he spent all the 
lightest hours in her father’s room—they two 
alone together for the most part—became inter- 
vals of happiness. It was quite a new feeling to 
her. Her only idea of pleasure until now had 
been to sit on the fender while her father worked 
or smoked, in those rare intervals of indulgence 
when this privilege was permitted to her; but 
even these glimpses of sunshine were apt to end 
in storm and darkness. Something would go 
wrong about the supper, or he would receive an 
unpleasant letter, or a call from some one to 
whom he owed money, and in any case would 
vent his ill temper upon her. Walter Leyburne 
was kinder than her father at his kindest, and 
was never ill-tempered. 

Little by little she contrived to make some 
slight amendment in her appearance. Her hair 
was better brushed, and neatly arranged in that 
classic style which the painter had taught her; 
the old green stuff gown was more carefully 
mended. She had an object in life, and grudged 
no labor to make herself decent. She had tried 
to extort a gown from her grandmother's gener- 
osity, a gown out of the stock ; but the old lady 
was adamant. 

“Tf I once allowed the stock to be tampered 
with, I should never know where I was,” she said. 
** The business would go to pieces in no time. I 
must have a good show of variety—something to 
catch every eye. There’s that plum-colored sat- 
in, for instance; it’s very slow to sell, but I’ve 
had a good bit of money out of that gown from 
first to last. Young women come in and look at 
it, and make a bargain about it, and agree to 
buy it by weekly installments, and leave a de- 
posit of half a crown or eighteenpence, and never 
come nigh the place again. Change their minds, 
I suppose, or find it’s beyond their means. One 
middle-aged lady, in the public line, paid me six 
installments as regular as clock-work, and after 
that never come anigh me. Such is the fickle- 
ness of human nature. No, Louisa, I will nev- 
er consent to tamper with the stock. If you 
won’t do for Laminia in your green merino, 
which must have cost seven and sixpence a yard 
when it was new—” 

‘**T dare say it did, grandma; for that must 
have been when merinoes were first invented.” 

** He can go elsewhere and paint some other 
young woman, and pay her for her trouble, which 
he doesn’t you,” continued Mrs. Gurner, without 
noticing the pert interruption. 

**If he doesn’t pay me, grandma, he pays fa- 
ther plenty of money.” 

‘*That’s as may be. J don’t often see the col- 
or of it. ‘There’s half a dozen rates on the chim- 
ney-piece ; and if we've water for our tea this 
very. afternoon, it’s more than I expect, for the 
collector threatened to cut it off three weeks 
a — 

Though the sittings took place in Mr. Gurner’s 
room, that gentleman was rarely present. He 
had made it a point that the thing should be done 
under his own roof—that his daughter in her 
dealings with this stranger should be, as it were, 
guarded by the egis of his parental character, 
surrounded with the sacred influences of the do- 
mestic hearth ; and having secured this point, he 
appeared somewhat indifferent to details. He 
was by nature an idler and a loafer, and so long 
as the sting of the foul serpent, poverty, pierced 
not too keenly, he would take his ease—prefer- 
ring to roam the world at random in pursuit of 
stray gleams of good luck than to toil at home 
at the slow drudgery of his art. Thus it hap- 
pened that the painter and his model had the 
shabby first-floor front for the most part to them- 
selves, and Walter had ample leisure for that 
educational process to which his fancy inclined. 
Mrs. Gurner, always a stickler for the observance 
of social laws as understood in the unwritten 
code of Voysey Street, did occasionally inter- 
rupt the sitting by a stately visit, begging to be 
allowed to see the picture, and favoring the paint- 
er with her ideas upon his particular work, and 
art in general. 

“Give me the old masters, Mr. Leyburne,” 





she would remark in conclusion, ‘‘ without mean- 
ing any disrespect to you; for I make no doubt 
when Laminia comes out a little clearer the pic- 
ture will be very taking. But don’t tell me about 
your Millisses, and your Belmores, and your ‘Ol- 
man ’Unts. Give me the old masters. Look at 
the tone and the mellowness of ’em, every thing 
subdued down into a beautiful rich brown, and 
as smooth as a mahogany table. Why, if you 
put your nose against one of them Millisses it's 
as rough as a gravel-path, all the paint laid on 
in splotches and ridges, as if it had been paint- 
ed with a curry-comb. Give me a Rembren, 
or a Vandilk ; there’s as fine a tone in one of 
their Holy Families as in a Stradivarius violin.” 

To such art criticism as this Mr. Leyburne 
could only defer in all humility. 

**T have unbounded respect for the old mas- 
ters,” he said; ‘“‘ Rubens and Vandyck were gi- 
ants. Yes, Mrs. Gurner, the old masters were 
fine fellows. Even Sir Joshua was knocked 
backward by them. He saw something in the 
Italian school that modern art—even his—could 
never compass.” 

Mrs. Gurner’s visit generally ended in a lunch- 
eon, respectfully suggested and paid for by the 
painter. He would run across to the fish shop 
and order a liberal supply of oysters, adding 
thereto a handsome allowance of Edinburgh ale 
from the handiest public-house ; and in ten min- 
utes or so Jarred’s table would be cleared of its 
litter of papers and glue-pots and brushes and 
files and gimlets, and a gypsy kind of repast 
spread thereon. Loo, with that new-born in- 
stinct of hers tending toward order, contrived 
that there should always be a clean table-cloth 
ready on these occasions, even though she had to 
wash it in a hand-basin at midnight after her 
father’s supper. 

Mr. Leyburne derived a curious kind of enjoy- 
ment from these gypsy meals—a pleasure keen- 
er than, if not so pure as, that which he felt in 
the Fitzroy Square dinners. Outspoken as he 
might be in Miss Chamney’s presence, having at 
no time any evil thought to conceal, any cloven 
foot to cover with the drapery of polite language, 
his soul expanded yet more fully here, and Self, 
that agreeable creature, stood boldly forth in its 
brightest colors. He knew that he was admired, 
that Louisa believed in him as an Indian believes 
in his fetich. Little words, little looks, uncon- 
scious of their own force and meaning, had re- 
vealed as much as this, and the young man en- 
joyed the sunshine, without after-thought for 
himself or any one. He had never in his life had 
an after-thought. He was, indeed, serene in the 
consciousness of benevolent intentions toward 
this poor foolish child; that idea of the board- 
ing-school shut the door upon every anxious 
thought. Let her worship hira a little, if she 
liked, in the present; the worship had already 
lent a new refinement to her manner, a spiritu- 
ality to her strangely handsome face. She was 
being educated in the best possible school for a 
woman's progress—a school in which sentiment 
and sympathy eked out the words of the teacher. 

Even Mrs. Gurner’s presence at these gypsy 
banquets took nothing from their pleasantness, 
She was not perhaps the companion whom one 
would have selected for a téte-a-iéte repast ; but 
as a third the painter found her an agreeable 
study of character. She made odd remarks of 
the Malaprop order, warmed a little with the 
influence of bottled ale, and cast off that heavy 
burden of misery which she was wont to carry 
through life. She philosophized upon life—as a 
maze whereof the devious turnings and windings 
and unexpected no-thoroughfares had sorely pers 
plexed her spirit. She discoursed of her own 
past—those natural hopes and expectations of 
a well-brought-up young woman which after-ex- 
perience had disappointed. But of that by-gone 
period she spoke always vaguely ; and the status 
she had originalfy held and the causes of her 
downfall were alike unrevealed to the painter. 
Even in‘ the most confidential moments, made 
garrulous with ale and oysters, she never de- 
scended from the cloud-land of generalities to 
the solid ground of particulars. 

** Life is an enigma, Mr. Leyburne,” she re- 
marked one day, with a faint moan. 

‘* Life, madam,” replied the painter, who al- 
ways affected a certain ceremoniousness in his 
converse with the lady—‘‘ life has been compared 
to a froward child, which must be rocked in its 
cradle, or narcotized with Daffy’s Elixir till it 
falls asleep; a comparison, oddly enough, to be 
found verbatim in the works of three distin- 
guished writers—Sir William Temple, Voltaire, 
and Goldsmith.” 

** Ah,” said the matron, sententiously, ‘‘ there 
are some children that don’t get Daffy’s Elixir. 
It’s all vaccination and measles and rhubarb pow- 
ders for some of us.” 

‘There, grandma,” exclaimed Loo, with & 
shrug of her slim shoulders, ‘‘ don’t be dreary ; 
Mr. Leyburne doesn’t come here for dreariness.” 

**Tt’s all very well at your age, Louisa,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gurner, with chilling dignity; ‘* but 
when you come to my time of life—” 

** Which I'm sure I hope I never shall, grand- 
ma, if I’m to come to it in Voysey Street.” 

** You would have fallen a good deal lower in 
the world but for me, Louisa. The lady’s-ward- 
robe business was my idea. Jarred wouldn’t 
have cared if we'd sunk to chandlery and Nev- 
ille’s bread.” 

‘*T should have liked the chandlery better, for 
my part,” replied the incorrigible damsel. ‘* The 
trade would have been brisk, at any rate. I'd 
rather sell tea and sugar and candles and Nev- 
ille’s bread and spiced beef any day than daw- 
dle over old gowns and moth-eaten furs that 
nobody ever seems to want to buy. Yes, even 
if | had to serve all the small children in the 
neighborhood with ha’porths of sugar-candy.” 

Mrs, Gurner shook her head with the shake of 
calm despair. 

**'To think that such low instincts should crop 
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up in achild of mine,” she said, ‘‘ after the trou- | 


ble I took to fix upon a genteel business—no 
counter, no scales and weights, nothing hum- 
bling to the feelings.” 

**No; and no till and no profits, mostly!” an- 
swered Loo. 

Those gypsy banquets, however, delightful as 
they might be, were not quite the sweetest hours 
of Loo’s new life. 


happiness—a rapture of content so strange in its 
utter novelty. His talk was no longer mere ci- 
vility, or frivolous commonplace, intended to set 
her at her ease with him. He talked to her now 
as if she were on an intellectual level. with him- 
self; opened his heart and mind ; 
and dreams and fears; the story of. his past, 


the scheme of his future ; all his wildest. fancies, | 


which shifted like the figures in a kaleidoscope, 
but with far more variety of form and color, and 
which never repeated themselves, He would 
talk to her as he had never ventured to talk. to 
Flora—with a certain Bohemian recklessness, 
but no shadow of evil thought. He was, in fact, 
not particularly anxious to retain her good opin- 
ion, as he was with regard to Flora, and he let 
her see odd corners in his mind, which, despite 
his habitual candor, he had kept hidden from 
the young lady in Fitzroy Square. 
to be his wife some day—he looked upon that as 
a settled question—and she had therefore some- 


thing of a sacred character in his mind, Not to | 


her could he pour out his mind in all its fullness, 


as he could to this quick-witted young woman | 


in Voysey Street, who, by reason of her early 
acquired knowledge of life’s darker side, seemed 
to be ten years older than Mark Chamney's 
daughter. 

When he fancied that she was tired of stand- 


ing, though he could never extort a complaint | 


from her, or even an admission of weariness, he 
would suspend his work for a little while, being 
perhaps somewhat tired himself, and read to her. 
He took some pride in his reading, and read well, 
in a passionate, impetuous way. This began by 
his reading Lamia, so that she might understand 
the story of which she was the heroine. The 


vivid, passionate verse, so new to her unaccus- | 
Her own | 


tomed ears, seemed like enchantment. 
reading had lain chiefly in the direction of penny 
numbers—pirates and bandit chiefs and gypsy 
maidens, and tout le tremblement. ‘This first 
glimpse of real poetry—all glow and grace and 
beauty—moved her curiously. It was then that 
all semblance of stupidity disappeared, and Wal- 
ter Leyburne discovered that his surmise had 
been correct. Those broad temples were the 
indication of a powerful mind—a mind hid in 
darkness, but with infinite capacity. He had 
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It was when the painter and | 
she were alone together that she knew perfect | 


told his hopes | 


Flora was | 
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that happy thought about the boarding-school at 
once, and determined to educate her for her prof- 
it and his own amusement meanwhile. He read 
her the whole of Keats; and. then, finding. her 
delight unabated, her hunger for eloquent verse 
only whetted, he opened the vast treasure-house 
of Shakspeare. He began with Romeo.and Ju- 
liet, which entranced her. Hamlet she thought 
dull; the Midsummer-Night’s Dream silly, ex- 
cept the scenes between Hermia and Helena. 
She warmed to Othello, and wept at the over- 
throw of that heroic soul.. Macbeth was like a 
vision of a strange world, a region of passions 
grander than she had ever dreamed of, and she 
followed every line of those vivid pictures with 
intensest appreciation. No young woman who 
had been spoon-fed with ‘‘ Gems of Shakspeare” 
at school could have warmed to that mighty voice 
| as she did, to whom the whole was new. It 
seemed to her as if she had only just begun to 
live, or had emerged from some dark antecham- 
ber of the earth into fairy-land. What did Voy- 
sey Street matter to her now? . One street was 
as good as another to live in if she could have 
such a book as that to read, and such a friend 
as Mr. Leyburne to guide her in this new world 
of light and life and poetry. 

He let her revel in Shakspeare till she knew 
all the great tragedies, and then called up an- 
other and younger spirit. 
| . **Shakspeare is too heavy for my humor this 
morning,” he said one day, and produced a neat 
little morocco-bound volume from his pocket, 
which he opened thoughtfully, and anon took two 
or three turns up and down the room before he 
began to read. 

He read, or in part recited, the whole of the 
Giaour, without pausing for a ‘word of criticism. 
It was his masterpiece in the way of recitation ; 
and he put his heart into every line. When he 
stood motionless, with downward-bending eyes, 
and began those thrilling lines, 


“He who hath bent him o’er the dead,” 


the girl's rapture broke forth in a passionate sob, 
but was as suddenly stifled, and she listened 
calmly to the end. 

** That isn’t Shakspeare,” 

sit ed 

** Nor Keats.” 

‘* No. I'm glad you begin to discriminate the 
differences of style.” 

‘*T didn’t think that human beings could write 
like that,” said the girl, with a gasp. ‘‘ Where 
is he—the man that wrote about Leila ?” 

** Why ?” 

** Because I should like to go to him, and kneel 
down before him, and ask leave to worship him.” 

** Rather a foolish proceeding, if he were alive,” 


she said. 
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answered Mr. Leyburne; ‘‘ but you may go and 
worship at his grave. He is dead.” 

Loo burst out crying. The nerves, unstrung 
by those divine verses, gave way at the thought 
that he who penned them was dust. 

‘*T shall never read you any thing of Byron’s 
again,” said Mr. Leyburne, severely. 

‘““What! Did he write more than that?” 

** Much more.” 

**Oh, but you will read the rest, won’t you?” 

‘* When your nerves are stronger.” 

He brought a volume of Milton at the next 
sitting, but Loo looked tired after the first page 
of Paradise Lost, and confessed her indifference. 
She liked the Hymn of the Nativity, however, 
though the classic names in it mystified her. 
The strong music pleased her keen ear for num- 
bers. 

Thus her education progressed with the pic- 
ture. 
her leisure, a period only to be found after mid- 
night ; and she sat up into the small hours, when 
Mrs, Gurner was calmly reposing in the press- 
bedstead, and aroused that careful housewife’s 
ire by an undue consumption of candle. 

An education such as this—the world of po- 
etry suddenly unveiled to an intelligence sharp- 
ened by privation and the bitter experiences of 
Voysey Street—effected a strangely rapid trans- 
formation in this ardent, undisciplined nature. 
This girl’s mind was empty of all those objects 
which distract the attention, or even absorb the 
mind, of the happier portion of womankind. 
Dress, pleasure, society, had for her no existence. 
Half the dreariness of her past life had arisen 
from the fact that, except cares and troubles, she 
had nothing to think of. Her mind was a virgin 


soil, ripe to receive the new seed that fell upon | 


it—the seed of grand thoughts and of melodious 
verses full of deep meaning. To few other young 
women of nineteen could Shakspeare and Byron 
mean so much as they meant to this girl, She 
knew no bright visions outside those books. Her 
only knowledge of nature was derived from Re- 
gent’s Park and Primrose Hill, and rare had been 
her glimpses even of these unremote landscapes. 
She had spent a summer afternoon once on 
Hampstead Heath on the occasion of a school 
treat ; but that blissful day was long gone by, and 
the rural scene had faded from her memory be- 
hind the mist of years. Yet, by that normal 
clairvoyance of the imagination which Lord Lyt- 
ton has described in one of his exquisite essays, 
she beheld the snow-clad mountains where Man- 


fred held commune with the spirit wor'd, the old | 


Italian garden where: Romeo and Juliet wooed 
each other in the starlight. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


“STILL, MY HEART!” SHE WHISPERS; 





Mr. Leyburne left her his books to read at | 








THE PERJURED TRYST. 


Sweer the hour when lovers meet— 

Sweet, since love itself is sweet ; 

In the star-lit silence deep, 

When the well-known tryst they keep, 

Summer breezes o’er them sweep. 

Throbs the earth beneath their tread, 
Flowers, that since sundown have lain, 

Languid, petal-closed as dead, 






Blossom into life again; . 
Scarce the ghost of any sound 
Breaks the aromatic air: : 


Heaven above and love around— 
Love abounding every where; 

But that love must true love be 

Nature’s benison to see. 


A festal blaze in yon windows glows, 
The clash of music awakes the night, 
And the glare of a myriad torches throws 
On the lake outside a glimmer of light. 
Faster and faster the hours speed by; 
Quicker and quicker the dance whirls on: 
“Oh, when,” she thinks, “shall I see hiny nigh? 
Oh, when will he come, my own, my own?” 
She little heeds the festival 
Held in her father’s lofty hall; 
As one who dreams she takes her part 
In revelry, from which her heart 
A thousand anxious thoughts remove, 
Fixed upon him, her love, her love. 
Oh, why has she not yet seen his face? 
Oh, why is vacant his long-kept place ? 


Unknown she steals from the hall away; 
Down the terraced walk she bends her feet, 
To where she met him but yesterday, 
To where they long have been wont to meet. 
Her tale of love to the night she pours, 
To the night she breaks her prayer: 
“Why tarries my darling these two long hours? 
Guard him, send him, ye powers of air!” 
A rustle of robes, a footfall near, 
A sound, a voice: ‘‘ What is it I hear? 
Great God! ’tis he; can I see aright?” 
She shrinks back into the gloom of night 
Like a wounded life, and stifles the cry 
Of her fond heart’s deep agony, 
Listing the while the passionate oath 
Forsworn of her lover's perjured troth. 


That false fair woman, the thief of her love, 
Low-browed, with the locks of gold, 

She sees close pressed in his hot caress, 
His treacherous arms enfold. 

She sees, but her eyes with grief are dim; 
She hears, yet she heeds it not— 

For her the world had held only him. 

“Still, my heart!” she whispers; “still, 

For a moment!” Soon she will 

To the hall wend back her way, 

Nor will those who see her say 

That her woman's heart is broken ‘ 

By the sight of treachery’s token. 

And her lover may soon prove 

Woman's hate and woman's love 

Little distance does remove. 








“STILL, FOR A MOMENT!” 
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GATHERING MAY-DEW ON | 


ARTHUR’S SEAT. 


fe accompanying illustration represents a 
pleasant festival peculiar to Edinburgh—the 
gathering of dew on Arthur’s Seat on the morn- 
ing of the Ist of May. Arthur’s Seat is a cele- 
brated mountain southeast of Edinburgh, in 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


however, this pretty custom has fallen some- 
what into neglect, and it will probably disappear 
altogether at no very distant date, like the first- 
fittin’ on New-Year’s morn, and the many fan- 
ciful Halloween practices that have been immor- 
talized in verse by Burns, but which are now 
almost unknown in Scotland, save in a few re- 
mote districts. 


Elephant of Denmark, St. Andrew, the Black 
Eagle, and St. Stephen. About these no doubt 
is possible; they are all immensely lofty. 

Of the great chivalric institutions of to-day the 
Garter and the Seraphim are the oldest: they 


are twins, for both saw the light in 1334; both | 


occupy the highest place in European reverence. 


Next to these patriarchs follows the Annonciade, | 


acquired the Low Countries. Spain, however, 
would not consent to lose it, and after much 
wrangling it was tacitly agreed that it should 
become the joint property of both the Spanish 
and Imperial governments. The Elephant claims 
to have come into existence in 1159, when, a 
Danish crusader having slain an elephant single- 
handed with his sword, Canute VI. is said to 











close proximity to the city, with an elevation of 
$22 feet above the sea-level. The Scotch lads 
and lasses are wont to repair thither on the May 
morn to their faces with the dew, which 
certainly justifies tradition by often leading to 
matrimony, and always to a drop of the mount- 
ain-dew, as is seenin the picture, Of late years, 




















GATHERING MAY-DEW ON ARTHUR'S SEAT, NEAR EDINBURGH. 


| 


FOREIGN ORDERS: 


OUNTING strictly, there are in all Europe 
only eight orders which are indisputably 
entitled to stand by themselves in front. These 


} 


ate the Garter, the Seraphim of Sweden, the | Flanders. 


another most illustrious fraternity, with two le- 
gends for its origin; it dates from 1362. The 
Golden Fleece comes fourth: it was set up in 
Bruges, in 1429, by Philip III. of Burgundy ; 
but it passed to Spain with the provinces of 
and was transferred again to Austria, 


Annonciade of Savoy, the Golden Fleece, the | in 1713, by the Emperor Charles VI., when he 


have established this very noble order in memory 
of that remarkable event. But this story is not 
admitted by the annalists of chivalry; they allow 
the order to date only from 1478. St. Andrew 
of Russia and the Black Eagle are very modern : 
the former was established in 1698, by Peter the 
Great; and the latter in 1701, to commemorate 
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the coronation of the first King of Prussia. St. 
Stephen of Austria is still more recent; it was 
set up by Maria Theresa in 1764. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tuanxrvt.—Get black silk with a thread stripe of 
white at $1 a yard, and make with Henri Trois basque 
and Greek over-skirt by cut paper pattern shown in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. VII. For alpaca use the English 
basque and long over-skirt pattern. There is little 
good in the way of wear in your mohair grenadine 
like sample; its freshness can not be restored. 

Dorurt.—The best way to send for a lace shaw! is to 
order it from one of the large dry-goods stores. If 
you want only llama lace—woolen woven lace, now 
much used—send $40 or $50. If you want one of real 
thread lace, send $75 or $100. Get new black silk of 
the same shade, and make with Henri Trois basque 
and over-skirt. 

N. M. J.—The Henri Trois basque pattern will be 
furnished you with a Greek over-skirt for 25 cents. 

Avorstia.—It is the better plan to put your grena- 
dine flounces on the silk skirt. You must, however, 
be sure that the flounces and over dress entirely cover 
the silk. Use white Chambéry gauze for an apron 
and flounces to renovate your lavender silk. 

Mus. F. V.—If you are going to the wedding recep- 
tion in full dress, you should wear the same to the 
church also. Yon will not need a bonnet, but should 
wear an evening wrap—either a white or light opera 
cloak; but if you choose you can leave your wrap in 
the carriage. 

Marion J.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
16, Vol. VIL 

An O_» Frrenp.—Gray linen polonaises will be worn 
again. A gray poplin suit will look well trimmed 
with brown bias silk bands. Shirred flounces are 
merely those with three or four rows of gathering, 
each half an inch apart. 

Mrs. M‘M.—We do not answer by mail.—There are 
plain smooth places between the bunches of gathers, 
and each bunch of fullness is held in three rows of 
gathers. 

M. M. 8.—Put ammonia in the water when you 
bathe. 

L. P.—We can not give addresses. 

Mavpr.—Use the English basque and long over- 
skirt pattern, as that will entirely conceal your lighter 
silk. If you permit any of the light silk to show in 
the skirt, you might also make light sleeves to the 
dark basque. The Henri Trois polonaise will suit 
your mother. 

Etma Pioarpy.—Your cashmere sample of Nor- 
wegian gray should be made by the Henri Trois polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VII. 

X. Y. Z.—In the Girls’ Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. VI., there is a pattern of a sailor blouse 
waist. 

D.—Have a Henri Trois toque made of the silk with 
which your ashes-of-roses suit is trimmed. 

L, A. 8.—Sleeveless jackets will. be worn again. 
The Greek over-skirt and those with long aprons will 
be most worn. Polonaises will be as popular as ever. 
Black silk skirts with lighter over dresses will be 
dressy afternoon wear. Buy the Henri Trois polo- 
naise illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VII. 

PERSEVERENTIA.—There are frames with lace crowns 
for supporting the soft crowns of Corday bonnets; 
others pleat the net in and put a stiffer net lining to 
hold it in shape. White neck-ties of muslin or of 
China crape are very stylish, also white roses in black 
net bonnets, 

Mes. A. B,—Boys are now kept in kilt suits and 
petticoats until they are five years old, unless they are 
tall and slender, when they may put on pantaloons at 
four years of age. 





Tur great Roman satirist, Juvenal, adduces it as an 
Dlustration of the extravagance and effeminate luxury 
of imperial Rome that the princes of fashion in the 
time of Tiberius had different rings for wear in Win- 
ter and in Summer. Juvenal commonly wielded the 
lash with precision as well as with power. But it 
seems to us that in this instance his stripes fell awry. 
It is an evidence not of effeminate luxury, but of re- 
fined taste, and a just feeling for the proprieties of 
ornament, that the Romans should have modified their 
personal decorations with the season. It is not an 
effeminate, but a manly and a womanly taste, which 
prescribes for the season of flowers and of fruits a 
lighter and more gracious fashion of jewels than for 
the “season of snows and sins.” 

Go into such a collection of artistic jewelry as is now 
to be found in the wareroome of Starr & Marcvs, at 
22 John Street (up stairs), and you will feel the truth 
of this at once. Here, for example, are two Chate- 
laines of equally lovely and peculiar design. One is 
deliciously tinted in russet gold, enriched with rose 
diamonds; the other charms you with a vision of 
Raphael's cherubs, as they lean out forever on their 
folded arms from the base of the Sistine picture, look- 
ing peace and divine repose, not over the couch of the 
Cardinal alone, on which the mighty artist designed 
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through the incompetency of help, to do more 
than I ought, and, of course, suffered dreadfully— 
lifted when I ought not to have raised my hand, 
and did all I could to bring ‘‘order out of chaos ;’ 
but, upon laying aside all cares and continuing 
the remedy, I find, after using less than one bot- 
tle, to be so much benefited that I have discon- 
tinued the use, with no return of the symptoms 
of which I wrote you. I have suffered terribly, 
and, what added to my distress, was the con- 
sciousness of not procuring relief from ordinary 
sources; at times it seemed about impossible to 
stand, so great was the distress. All of those 
severe neuralgic pains have disappeared ; they 
were so bad at times I could hardly walk without 
some external pressure. They seem to have left 
me like magic, suddenly, and have had no return; 
all other symptoms have been removed. The se- 
vere weakness and faintness have disappeared, 
and I can go up stairs with comparative ease 
now. I would have informed you ere this of my 
improvement, for I appreciated it, but I was fear- 
ful it was only transient benefit i was receiving, 
but I think sufficient time has elapsed to consider 
the beneficial results permanent. Accept of my 
best wishes for your future ae and your kind- 
ness in advising me. Very t 
Mrs. M. NETTIE SNYDER. 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga ae 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, an 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—(Com.] 














Coryvive Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; ; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NGLISH 





PRETTY WOMEN 
always like a neat foot, 
and buy nothing but 


ENGLISH CHANNEL 
CHANNE Shoes. Ask your dealer 
for them. dark line 


around the sole near the edge shows where the chan- 
nel is cut. They never wear ragged. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY" J 
MOTH AND FRECKLE TION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
rpong and Pimpie Remepy, the great Skin Mepiomsr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fileshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York. 











JOSEPH'S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 
Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 


PRICE-LIST 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
Short Hair Switches............-.--.+++-- T5c. to $2 00 
Long Hair, solid, warranted not dyed. 
20 inches long, hair 3 ounces weight............. $3 00 
22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............+ 350 
24 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 5 00 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 7 00 
28 inches long, hair 43¢ ounces weight. «++» 800 
82 inches long, hair 5 ounces weight............. 00 





SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50c. to $3 00. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurp: We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 

TOP BRAIDS, 

75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 

COMBINGS. 

Combings made up at 35 cents per ounce. 

ATTENTION. 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest style. 

Particular attention paid to orders from the coun 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. 
Order, enclosing good sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 
ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 


PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 





them to gaze down, but over all the troubled years and 
weary hearts of human history. The one speaks of 
Autumn; the other is of all seasons. Or take this 
delicate little watch, enameled in the style of Louis 
Quinze, with Cupids wearing the chain of the hours 
in dainty blossoms ; a watch that William Robert Spen- 
cer might have sent with his verses to the lady to whom 
he addressed that charming apology for a too protract- 
ed visit: 
“ How lightly falls the foot of Time, 
That only falls on flowers.” 

Such work as this only belongs to Spring toilets, 
does it not? to the season of the lilies and the lilacs. — 
[Com.} 








INTERESTING TO INVALID LADIES. 

Haxtemvitie, Columbia Co., N. Y., July 9, 1873. 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—Your ver j is just received. I in- 
tended to have written to you several weeks since 
concerning the improvement in my health, which 
is now very apparent. I have used one bottle of 
Favorite Prescription with the best results, al- 
though I will admit I was somewhat discouraged 
after its use (for a short time only). I took it 
under very disadvantageous circumstances, hav- 
ing the supervision of the house; and during the 
season of “‘house cleaning” I was obliged, 





317 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street. 


HREE PAIR 


of Best 





“Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
Re pair sent, wo for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2-Button, 50c.; 3-Bu ton, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, 75c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery a 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 


ee a Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 
TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 2853 8th Ave., N.Y. 


ADAM ICHEL (former! 
ME A Magix MCHE 3! 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, of 


by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 
MARK You R CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, pestaets forse. 
sa ee irculars FRE 
p> Fannie Brown ~ 4 J.F. MatsnhOn, Ls 


cor, 2d and Dock 
0 nen ee ae Sts., Phila., Pa. 


| Romeo & Juliette and Lover’s Argument. 











We 3 4new French Oil Chromos. Just out. Per- 

| fect gems, size 9x11 in., mounted ready 

and | for frames. Any one by mail, postpaid, 50 

| cts. ; 2 for 75 cts. ; $4 a doz. Agents want- 

Us & | ca. Senator Catalogue. PLUMB & CO., 
108 South Eighth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 

Send for eaiee and —— 

Muz. L. CENDRIER, Fourth Ave., N.Y. 











pas Celebrated Factory of Fire-arms 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


Remington ian hae 


To which was awarded the 


“Medal of Progress,” 


the nianest oxper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rixst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and possessing the syst comsrnation of good 
qualities, hooey light-running, smooth, noiseless. 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. &@~ Sen 

my Circulars. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, Tion, N. Y. 
i New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


= THE FOLDING 
BABY 


Carriage, 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS. 
Cravunory C. Warp, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


5538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 


Warren Ward & Co.,|- 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. 7 & Crosby Sts., New York. 


—Send stamp to 


F FAT TO F. E. Surra a Co., 
Atlantic —_ Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 
turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for —_= 


Pam wi 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other 


PARASOLS 


Rich and El} tt Goods in exclusive styles, for 
First - Class Trade. Ladies who desire cho! cate Be goets 
can be suited from our stock. 


MILLER, 


Manufacturing Retailer, 
355 Sixth Avenue, cor. 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 


GD FLORENCE GD 


The Long-contested | 
west tb the Singer, Wh ay ~ co. 
and Grover 


























volving over 
Perey 
Is finally decided the 
Supreme Cua ae United States 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 
THE NEW FLORENCE 

Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 

ward and forward or to right and left. 
Sim, Stace 

Sotp For CasH Ont 


AL TERMS 
CLUBS ond. DEALERS. 
b fore, 1874. Wiorence, lass. 














ortant to Ladies.—Tnhrough the 

ain iberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
ws support themselves and make a comfortable eying. 
er is extended to every industrious woman in 

be United Stater, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
Tberallty sh shown in its ee gg and the amount of 
accomplished, note = confidence in 


ther hear ~ ane woman who Notice.— 
be sent on receipt of of postage 
nol pedis JAMES M‘CALL 


543 Broadway, ae York. 


iLace. Shawls 


Ot our own importation, in all Dew and eiegzant designs, 
at a great sacrifice. ‘Real Llama Shawl, or 
Jacket, of extra fine quality and most desirable pat- 
tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 
tion. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


If you have CORNS, 
send stamp for Circular 
to Mur. MICHOT, Lock 
Box 21, Washington, D.C. 


(LADIES e255" 


EE Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
goo and ago ng machines and accessories, 
164 Broadw ay. VIGOU ROUX, Importer. 








ale By 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, 
SOLID, NOT DYED. 
PRICE-LIST. 


28 inches, 936 OUNCES. ........ccccesecccees doe pee 
30 inches, 3}¢ ounces... 





COMBINGS. 


COMBINGS MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 

LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 

IN LATEST STYLES. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EXTRA 
COLORS. 

pee among the first in the city to make 

ay i AN HAIR GOODS A rr Y¥— 

having os established over THIRTY Y. 

= from our ~~ experience, recommend our tn 
rior to in New Hn QU City, AND, A 

PRIC COMPARED WIT TY, CAN NOT 

E SURPASSED. 


Goods sent €.0. D. by prem, @ or on receipt of 
Post-Office ee Re | or = regis’ let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of country. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 

PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 


COMPLETE SPRING 


With ful. description and Prices of 
LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR, 
CORSETS, REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BLACK SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, &c., &c., 
Mailed free on application. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


Chive sale 


That splendid New ance Game which created such 
an excitement vo —_ mg Branch, and else- 
begeorag last seaso! _ : Brought out this asee 
n sets, of 8 we 1 oY ae C) 7000, § ices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, Boo. iy nis 
beautiful game can ne be seectibed jn a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO. » Worcester, Mass. 





CATALOGUE 














HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields wil! ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dress my heperfora- 
ted Premium uckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians, Send for circu- 
D. C. HALL & CO., 44 

West Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


FRENCH CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
IMPORTERS, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


30&32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Branch House Limoges, Prance. 


JQ RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
_DOUREAU & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 


TRAVELING "Ss" DELIGHTFUL. od 


DY USING THE EW D Dust SHIELD and VENTILATO! 
ont oi! NI creates 














Windows 
gS CURRENT « OF ATE 
ie bee ped | ~ gy 


cTs., AoENTS ws vii ED, 
HALE, KILBURN & & . 48 abOn 60 N. ‘eth St. «Phila. F Pa. 
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TERN BROTHERS, 


Gth Ave. and 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 
UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


We have purchased the past week 20,000 yards 
EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS at 50 cents on the 
dollar, the benefit of which purchase we offer to our 
customers, 


GOOD EDGINGS from 8c. yd. upward. 
GOOD INSERTIONS from 10c. yd. upward. 
Samples and Prices upon application. 


They will be found to be the cheapest ever offered. 








Extra inducements in 
REAL GUIPURE LACES, 
REAL YAK LACES, 
FRENCH AND SPANISH LACES, 
BUFF, WHITE, AND DRAB 
CLUNY LACES. 





New importation of our justly celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


Two, Three, Four, and / 

Six Buttons, comprising | 2 Buttons, $1 10 
all the new shades of } 3 Buttons, 1 31 
Drabs, Slates, Modes, ’ 

—- r Opera col- | 4 Buttons, 1 50 
ors, FLNEST assortment 

ever offered. . . 6 Buttons, 1 75 


The best low-priced Kid Gloves in the 
world. After trying them once you will 


= 
Nez) 
wear none other. 


_ STERN BROTHERS. 
EXPOSITION OF SUMMER 
NOVELTIES. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have replenished each section of their RETAIL 
STORE with all the latest and most elegant 


SUMMER FABRICS 
of this year’s manufacture, and will, on Monday, Ma 
ll, matte an unusually large display of BLACK AN 


SUMMER SILKS, 


at 90c. per yard, GRISAILLE ditto at 90c. and $1 00 
per yard. RICHER QUALITIES will be offered at 
the extremely low price of $1 25 per yard; recent 
value $1 75. &@~ The above are worthy of attention. 





ioe De recently opened several cases of PLAIN 
LORED 


LYONS DRESS SILKS 


at $1 25, $1 50, and $1 75 per yard, one-third less than 
former prices.” 





A case of delicately tinted 
CHINA CREPES 
Just imported. 


Mexicaine open-mesh Armures, Plain Bordered and 
Printed Organdies, Colored Ernani Grenadines. 
White, Black, Peach, and Cachou 


REAL CAMEDS-HAIR, 
DE BEIGES, 
in STEELS, BROWNS, and SMOKES, at 40c., 45c., 
and 50c. per yard, just received. 
400 pieces PLAIN BLACK IRON GRENADINES 
bag be opened, commencing with a reliable article at 
60c. per yard; extraordinary bargains. 


10 cases BLACK ALPACAS, at 50c. per yard; 
worth T5c. 


Five Hundred Dozen 


LADIES’ SCARFS, 


at S0c. and 5c. each; scarcely half their value. 





An elegant collection of new and costly 
SASHES. 
Novelties in Ladies’) BORDERED CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


FINE WHITE GOODS. 
They will offer a case of Embroidered 
WHITE PIQUES, 
eign —— by sea-water, at 45c. per yard; 


2 cases PRINTED PIQUES, small designs, at 25c. 
per yard; recently sold at 35c. 


30 cases NEW PATTERN 
PERCALES, 
82 inches wide, warranted fast colors, at 12%c. per 
yard; better value than many preceding offering. 











Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
“a ~The New Method 
E L As r I ¢ 
TRU 8 8. 
S < 7 
‘A SAG of | 
; ture which is now so uni- 
versally adopted by the 
wellintormel portion of 
New Elastic Truss will hold the worst cases of Rupture 
absolutely secure with perfect ease and freedom from 
inconvenience. It readily adapts itself to every motion 
Truse Co., No. 683 Broadway, New York City, who 
send this new and wonderfully effective Truss by mail 
if desired.—American Agriculturalist for April, 1874. 


Goods shown freely without any importunity to 
of Treating Rup- 
ture,.—It is a compara- 

Ya tively short time since the 

ELASTIC TRUSS COM- 

PANY introduced the new 

the community. No Ruptured person who has once 
seen the new Elastic Truss sold so cheap at 683 
Broadway, New York, would wear any of the old-fash- 
ioned metal or “finger-pad ” torturing spring trusses 
any sooner than he would wear copper-seated trowsers 
of the body, still holding the Rupture during the hard- 
est exercise or severest strain in horseback riding, in 
pitching hay, &c. If directions are followed a perfect 
and permanent cure will be gradually but surely ef- 
fected. Full —— circulars, with abundant tes- 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4-18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggiste. 
$72} EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 


purchase. 
method of treating Rup- 
with sheet-iron knees riveted down the seams. The 
timonials, > » sent on application to the Elastic 
free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Axe Orrraine a Five AssorTMEeNnt OF 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


“JACQUARD” SUITINGS, 75 cents (worth $1 00). 
DIAGONALS, 35 cents (worth 55 cents). 

LACE STRIPE POPLINS, % cents (worth 65 cents). 
FRENCH PERCALES, 2 cents (worth 35 cents). 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


Just received per Steamer Westphalia, 
** MEXICAINES,” 
“SATIN DE PARIS,” 

*“ HERNANIS,” 
“GRENADINES,” and 
* ALGERINES.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


SILVER AND [VORY MOUNTINGS. 
A Splendid Assortment now open. 
N. B.—Lace Parasolettes mounted to order. 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 


UNDERWEAR, Silk, Lisle-Thread, and Merino. 


HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy Stripe, Silk, Lisle-Thread, 
and Cotton. 


Dress and Traveling SHIRTS. 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 

Fancy Embroidered Bosoms, Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
Canton Grass Cloth, and Silk Hdkfs., Scarfs, and Ties. 
Together with every requisite in this line 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S SPRING & 
SUMMER HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 


Assortment now complete. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 


SPRING eememenatian $1 50 per yard (worth $2 50). 
2 00 per yard (worth $3 00). 
2 50 per yard (worth $4 00). 


FANCY SILKS. 


100 PIECES STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 
$1 00 per yard (worth $1 50). 
#150 PIECES STRIPED SUMMER SILKS, 
$1 25 per yard (value $1 75). 
Together with a fine stock of HIGHER GRADES, at 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST.,N.Y. 


R.MEARES. 


We direct the attention of our a and the 
Public to our elegant stock of B and Colored 
Silk Suits, very stylish TRIMMED BONN ETS AND 
HATS, FINE DY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 


Elegant Black Silk Suits, $55, $65, and $70, stylishly 
trimmed 


Magnificent Black Silk Suits, elaboratel 
with Jet and Passementerie Tri ¢ 











trimmed 
, $85, $88, 


and $100. 
Very Stylish Colored Gros Grain Silk Suits, $85, $83, 


ani 
Striped Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, and $65. 
Beautiful Trimmed Bonnets, $6, ro $8, $10, $12, and 


$15. 
Trimmed —« equal to the best French produc- 
tions, $16, $18, $ $22, $25 ; half ome prices. 
een an es in  Gntidren's Trimmed Hats, $3 50, $4, $5, 


, $8, $9, and $10. 
“Pilots Mabecldenel Corsets, Ste, $1 19, $1 88, 
One lot, a rot bere bargain, $2; worth $3 50 
Chemises, Embroidered a and Tucks and In- 
“fl i 12, $1 25, $1 38, $1 
Ni t-Gowns, tl three rows of “Smbroidered Inserting 
and Puffing, $3 50, $4, $5. 
Toilet Sacques, "Lace and Embroidered Trimming; 
large assortment. 
illow Shams, Corset Covers, Walking and Train 
Skirts; largest assortment in the city, lowest prices. 
Infante’ complete wardrobes of 41, 45, and 47 pieces, 
arranged in handsome boxes, $65, $88, and $100. 
dies’ Wedding Trousseaux, complete in every de- 
I fine goods, 35, 48, and 52 pieces, $88, $150, and 


Descriptive Catalogues furnished on application. « 
Goods forwarded by Express, C.O.D., or on receipt 
of P.O. Order, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical : 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES, 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces ; makesa roll that can be 
easily carried in the pocket, »shopping-bag, or at the belt; 
is thoroughly water-proof, entirely dispensing with the 
burden and inconvenience of a heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f's. Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BLACKWOOD’S “ MAGIC 
DRESS-SKIRT ELEVATOR. 
Neatness, Comfort, Economy & Style. 
g° Executive Mansion, Wash., D.C.,Apl.22, 14, 

Sm: Mrs. Grant desires me to say that she re- 
ceived the Dress-Skirt Elevator, and requests 
= to send her i Bg pang’ | 

. Lucky, Secretary. 

bg ola R. BLACKW: 00D, 171 Broadway. 
B.—Sent toany address for 15 cents an 2 

} sanipe Address as above, Box 1503, N.Y. 


\) AGENTS WANTED. 8 i 
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WINDOW 
SHADES. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


STORE SHADES 


MADE TO ORDER—ANY COLOR. 
Send length and width required. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


444 & 446 Pearl 


NEW YORK. 





St., 


ALSO, 
Tassels, Cords, 
Cornices, Table 
Oil - Cloths, 
Fixtures, 
&c., &c. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & Co. 


and system ] 
ect order by the wonderful alterative 
wer of Dr. Pierce’sGolden Med-« 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
system, = are al- 


correct blood and 


that the proprietor offers $5 

ward for a case of “Cold in Head” ‘oe 
Catarrh he can not cure, The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2 all druggists. 





Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, > cme as fxr as possible every form 
of extrav: material, at the same 
time — ii that reg des ble with fashion and 

Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct ot the the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is See. the 
ablest dressmaker in the United Sta orth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefull NY. prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 

will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, an will, we trust, be the 
an of addin ng much to the « comfort and economy of 
ete household. We are confident that this premium 
hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
om JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 ae New York. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every) Club of Five 
Scunsontmnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 








Tres ror Apventtstne tv Harrrr’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 















cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merch: 
&c, (some of whom you may_know), using our Pi: 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you 
this notice. 





nt 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 


flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 





ho r day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 $20 Gro. xson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


To All who wear bt Shoes 





No more buttons to sew on if you use the ANCHOR 
BUTTON FASTENER. They will not injure the shoe 
or hart the foot; are very quickly applied, EASILY 
changed, and outlast the shoe. ll first-class shoe 
stores keep them. Cal] and see the Anchor Button 
Fasteners at the . 4 WM. BUTTERFIELD & 
CO., 6 Murray St., . ¥. cw Cany assers wanted. 


CUT THIS OWT. 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 4 pieces, = = 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, “ie rs 18 00 


Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... “4 6 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, .... 11 = 400 
Gold Bana China Tea Sets,.......... 44 - 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,.......... per dozen, 2 50 
SE HP I 6c ccescccdacceccecs = 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 
HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


GRANDE MAISON 
DE BLANC, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 
COSTUMES. 


OLD AND SILVER,—The Wonderful Puz- 
zie. No one should fail to obtain this, the great 
wonder of the age. Sent, papell, EELER, of 50 


cents. Address 
HOW Wa TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granen to Fit any Fievre, and 
fire fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





__ Bor F, Vv irginia C City, Nev. 











The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VI. 
SLEEVELESS JACKE’ WALKING SUIT.. 
CH a REDINGOTE WAL KING 
DIE cn dedincccce cuvesvhssadebcuevicenscenss a 
LOOSE FRONT. DOUBLE- _ ASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE W, ALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 2 
LADIES’ AND } 


SSES' BATHING OR GYM- 


No. 15 
















NASTIC SUIT.. — 80 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SU 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY 

WARE Bale Becccccanccucncescsessccecss 82 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... = a 
DEMI-POLONAISE WAL eo SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front.........-... * 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE- BRE ASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf Walking Skirt............ssssisccesees “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over- “skirt and 

pe Bh oh 5 SES er er rr er “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

GRIRVOD «cic ccctc owns evens ccnscic cassccticcese “ 650 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-+++ * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)..........-- 7 > 

ENGLISH BASQU E, LONG OVER-SKEIRT, and 
WALKING SKI er ba 

— TROIS 


al bate endear et enedecenendens sedasnmbe . > 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over 
skirt and French Round Skirt..........+..-. “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Domi-Traihed Ghitt... ..«..<0ccccccscvccccscccs ¢ 


MEDICIS BASQUE, with Sapee Front Over 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt ¢ 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WAL KING st IT > 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt...............+-. “ 22 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN" rs. Nine 
P atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 











; | or exchanged. 
Uu. 8. Piano Cory B10 Broadway, N.Y. | 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
| taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
| at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 


Iw the very latest Chicago 
elopement the persecuted 
but devoted lover snatched 
his bride from the enraged 
parent in the fourteenth 
story of a fashienable ho- 
tel, and made good their 
escape by wildly tossing her 

alpitating form into the 
a oossoding elevator just as 
the old man reached, too 
late, the empty landing. 

—_— eo 


A gentleman, talking to a 
Sunday-achool a Sunday or 
, asked the scholars 
why Simon was kept in 
prison, One of the teach- 
ers quietly es a boy 
to say that it was for a hos- 
tage, and the youth, not 
quite catching the words, 
piped out, “He was de- 
tained for postage.” 


two a 


antaipea 
An enthusiastic Yale stu- 
dent gazed long and earnest- 
ly through a telescope at 
the movements of Saturn. 
and afterward discovered 
that he had been watching 
the receding head-light of 
the New York steamboat. 


—————_—>——_—_—_ 

A lady distributing tracts 
to the occupants of the 
wards of a hospital was ex- 
cessively shocked to hear 
one poor fellow laugh at | 
her.~ She stop to re- | 
prove the wretched patient. 

‘Why, ma’am,” says he, 
* you have given me a tract 
on the sin of dancing, when 
I have both my legs off.” 








| | 


| 


——_—_—~.—-_—_——_—- 
Already one side of a Jf 


a 


street in Glasgow has 
been christened ‘‘ Coomas- 
sie Place.” 


a os 

A well-known author was 
about to read a new piece 
in the greenroom of a fash- 
fonable theatre, when, be- 
fore commencing, a young 
and charming actress, who 
is always remarkable for bi 
the elegance of her toilettes, smirkingly said, “‘ My 
dear Mr. ——, is the part you have written for me well 
within my power ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the author. 


change your dress seven times ! 


“You have to 


—_—»———_ 
Counting the hairs on a buffalo-robe is what a Ger- 
man professor is doing. 








SNL 








Grandma presents Master Johnny with a nice Silver 
Watch, as a Token of Affection. 


Fasuronas_e Annivats—The swallows. 


—_—_>— 
king of a certain concert, says : “‘ Then 


A writer, s 
came Strause’s Beautiful Biue Danube. After Wagner 
and Sch ing to see the audience 





t was Z 
wake up and bestir themselves; indeed, that waltz so 
ered would have given vitality to a graven image. 
A man, evidently, who sat in front of us, became 
quite inzied, and was 
heard to exclaim, reckless 


clean shirt and a nice new pair of breeches.” 


w | 
‘| 


> 
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A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 
“‘ Master is very Sorry, Ma’am, but he’s got such a Dreadful 7oothache he can’t see any Patients to-day !” 


One of the chubby class of four-year-old Sunday- | 


school scholars, when talked to by his teacher about | 
the sins and frailties of the body, was asked, ‘ 


‘Well, 
my son, what have you besides this sinful body iii 
Quick as thought the little fellow responded, “‘A 


inceipalaee 
A Drop or Water—The Falls of Niagara. 





_y 


SSN 











On the strength of which Master Johnny “ puts on 
Frills” in the presence of his companions. 


QUESTION FOR NAVAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Q. “Can you give any other name for a ship's cut- 
water ?” 
A, “Yes. A sea-saw.” 


aaeeaacastieanssiaats 
The Disraeli curl is the latest novelty in the way 
of doing their hair adopted by the fair sex in London. 








a 


of consequences, ‘It’s abom- 
inable, it is abominable ; 
but it is beautiful! I de- 
clare it makes one feel 
like breaking every com- 
mandment in the Decalogue 
right straight through !’” 
ecaiateriglipiaivitnhiiies 
NATURE BROUGHT TO THE 
Hamuer.—They beat us in 
age o In that confined 
bat picturesque country 
buying and selling is not 
limited to such humdrum 
things as houses and farms, 
sho and warehouses, 
parks and gardens. They 
transact business there on 
amuch granderscale. They 
deal in water-falls. Noless 
than three are to be sold by 
auction at Christiansand 
the end of this month. 
There must be many of our 
ere who 
would be glad to embellish 
their estates with a water- 
fall. But the difficulties of 
trang) are, we fear, in- 
superable. This is to 
lamented, for the water- 
falls’ prospects in their own 
land do not seem to be of 
the most romantic charac- 
ter. The Norwegian mind 
is sadly prosaic, and shock- i! 44) !/ 
ingly business-like. The / f 
advertisement states that 
ther with the water- 
“ 
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What a fall is here! 


——@———_ 
COMPREHENSIVE. 
Preoertron. “Now can 

any of you tell me y! thin; 

remarkable in the life o: 

Moses ?” 

Bor. “ Yes, Sir. He was 
the only man who broke 
all the commandments at 
once!” 


" 
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Yh ii litadl 

Ned ee 
| Ni ab Mis 
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“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE, THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


| poet—I forget his name—an 





An orater, who had raised his audience to a great 
height by his lofty roarings, exclaimed, “I will now 
close in the beautiful and a language of the 

—and—I forget what he 


—_—_—~____ 


A Scnoon is wit0H very Few Meusers or Soorety 
ARE BROUGHT Ur—The charity school. 


said too.” 


ig 








A correspondent says the 
reason why sailors prefer 
the three-masted vessels to 
those with two masts is 
that no man can serve two 
masters. 


—_—_—_—_ 
In the eastern part of De- 
troit exists the champion 
railroad-pass beggar. t- 
terly he add the su- 
ntendent of an Ohio 
road. No answer. The 
champion wrote again. No 
answer. He wrote a third 
letter, and an answer came 
back, “*Go to Hades !"— less 
classically expressed. The 
champion turned the letter 
over and wrote, “Send me 


road official. 


—_——~>——_—— 

“The world repeats it- 
self,” is an old saying. 
When one visits the phi. 
ern shoddyites and petrote- 

y one is inded 
of the remark made by Pla- 
to, who was so struck with 
the luxury of the citizens 
of Agrigentum, both in the 
style their houses and 
their tables, that he remark- 
ed, “ They build as if they 
were never to die, and eat 
as if they had not an hour 
to live.” 

—--~»-- 

The following advertise- 
ment appears in a Sco! 
journal: “ Wanted, an ex- 
perienced nurse to take 
charge of a young child, 
between thirty and thirty- 
five years old, of unexcep- 
tional character and good 
reference. None ap- 

ly who can not produce 

he best testimonials.” 
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pan AL 
Pressep ror Tinr—Egyp- 
tian mummies. 


DC. 

Boston claims to have a 

diamond ring which once 

belonged to Sir Isaac New- 

ton. Thatis nothing. St. 

Louis has the lead-pencil with which Noah checked 
off the animals that went into the ark. 

What is bynes going to do about this? Can’t she 

produce the ladder that Eve used when she plucked 

the fatal apple? 


An impecunious citizen said the only change he was 
allowed was that of the weather. 














He winds it up in Secret—whiz—whiz-z-z-2-2! Some- 
thing has Broken! It won’t go at all! 


Vuat Lirerary Lapses oveut To weEaAun—Book mus- 
lin. 


—_——.-—_—__ 


Lieut vp o-olenge wants to light her street lamps 
by electricity. Can't she be satisfied with the kerosene 
which once threw her into such strong relief ? 


a os 
What did the potter say to the clay 7?—Be ware. 











Finally, he trades it off for a Jackknife, a Bag of 
Marbles, Three Peppermint Candies, a Ball of 
String, Five Cents, and a Blubber Rubber. 


Sandy Billings lived with his sister and her husband 
onan upland farm a good many miles from the count 
town. Sandy was not exactly what is called “ half- 
witted,” but his ideas were a little hazy sometimes. 
When the minister came to baptize one of his little 
nieces, a “‘neebor wife” sent Sandy for two buckets 
of water, just to keep him out of the way. But Sandy, 
fully alive to the importance of the occasion, was back 
in “‘no time,” with the 
ge monies over _ 
the perspiration streaming 
down his honest face. Be- 
fore he had hardly recover- 
ed his breath, however, the 
*“*neebor,” who took the 
buckets and quickly emp- 
tied their contents, was 
back again with them. This 
operation was performed 
several times with great 
success, and the baptismal 
ceremony was got through 
without interruption ; but 
Sandy was often afterward 
heard to declare, when any 
one spoke of a baptism, 
“Od, I pity them that hae 
the water to carry !” 





_———— 
Apvice To an Amatroe 
Vioirnist. — Rather than 
play indifferently, wait till 
you can play—differently. 


—_—_~ 

Governor Macquarie, by 
a distribution of seeds and 
im ts, attempted to 
induce the natives of New 
South Wales to cultivate 
the ground. Among the 
packets of seeds were some 
which contained fish- 
hooks, These, together 
with the seeds, were given 
by theGovernor to the sable 
monarch, King Bungaree. 
Some time after, the Gov- 
ernor inquired of him 
whether ea had yet 
come up. ‘Oh, berry well, 
berry well,” exclaimed Bun- 
garee; “all come up be: 
well, except dem fish-hooks 
—dem no come up yet.” 

—_——>—— 


A morning paper speaks 
of “thieving in the out- 
skirts,” which may n- 
terpreted, “‘ picking ladies’ 
pockets.” 

oo 

Why does a door general- 

ly stand in the subjunctive 





mood ?—Because it is most- 
ly wood, or should be. 














